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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroHs 
precipice  of  teUing  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crisses 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

-■O  ■ 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

•  The  commotion  excited  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pamphlet  is 
far  from  having  yet  subsided,  though  little  that  is  fresh  is 
now  being  elicited,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  much 
more  to  1^  said  about  it.  The  Pope  has  disclaimed  the 
remarkable  description  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  an  intoxicated 
riper  that  had  attacked  the  barque  of  St.  Peter ;  it  must 
have  been  an  audacious  invention  of  some  Protestant  Jesuit, 
who  wished  to  confirm  the  impression  that  the  infallibility 
of  the  Holy  Father  does  not  extend  to  figures  of  speech,  an 
impression  already  suggested  by  some  of  the  Encyclicals. 
The  replies  issued  by  Ultramontane  authorities,  short  of 
Pontifical,  confine  themselves  mainly  to  two  points ;  they 
pity  Mr.  Gladstone  for  having  ruined  his  position,  and 
assure  him  that  the  Vatican  decrees  have  made  no  change 
whatever  in  the  assumptions  of  the  Papacy.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
they  say,  has  made  a  mistake,  politically  as  well  as  histori- 
oally.  Whether  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  a  political  blunder 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  the  chief  point  in  his  historical 
retrospect  was  that  English  Liberals  granted  Catholic 
emancipation  under  the  belief  that  the  doctrine  of  Papal 
Infallibility  was  virtually  obsolete,  and  would  not  have 
granted  it  otherwise.  In  this  Lord  Camoys  agrees  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  of  their  motives,  it  is  the 
fact.  Some  fresh  information  on  the  subject  is  supplied 
by  Mr.  M.  A.  Shee,  in  a  letter  in  yesterday’s  Times.  In 
1788  an  English  Catholic  Committee,  at  that  time  agitating 
for  a  relaxation  of  Catholic  disabilities,  sent  a  pamphlet  to 
Mr.  Pitt  as  a  printed  summary  of  their  tenets,  which  they 
were  persuaded  every  Catholic  would  sign.  It  was  signed 
by  the  Vicar-Apostolic  of  the  London  district,  and  affirmed 
distinctly  that  it  was  no  matter  of  faith  to  believe  that  the 
Pope  is  himself  infallible,  separated  from  the  Church,  even  in 
expounding  the  faith.”  And,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
Committee  in  the  same  year,  an  unqualified  declaration 
was  made  that  we  acknowledge  no  infallibility  in  the  Pope.  ” 
It  is  not  possible  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  without 
doing  violence  to  the  plain  meaning  of  words,  to  vindicate 
the  boast  of  Semper  Eadem,  at  least  as  regards  its  proceed¬ 
ings  in  England. 

Apart  from  any  influence  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pamphlet 
naay  have  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  assur¬ 
ances  of  loyalty  which  it  has  called  forth  cannot  fail  to 
have  a  wholesome  effect.  No  doubt  good  Protestants  will 
he  unable  to  satisfy  themselves  that  loyalty  to  the  infallible 
Pope  is  consistent  with  pure  patriotism,  and  will  receive 
the  protestations  of  Archbishop  Manning  not  without  mis¬ 
giving  that  there  is  some  equivocation  or  reservation  be¬ 
hind  them.  But  the  protestations  of  the  Catholic  laity  will 
he  received  with  less  suspicion.  Besides,  a  little  reflection 
^ill  show  that  occasions  of  conflict  between  the  Pope  and 
fhe  laws  of  this  country  are  rather  conceivable  than 
probable.  One  of  those  conceivable  occasions  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  Canon  Oakeley’s  letter  of  Tuesday.  At  pre- 
^nt  the  Catholic  Church  recognises  as  valid,  binding, 
^d  indissoluble  a  civil  marriage  in  England  contracted  i 


before  the  registrar,  and  without  the  ministrations  of  a  priest, 
although,  of  course,  it  declares  those  who  marry  in  this 
way  guilty  of  grievous  sin.  But  in  countries  where  the 
matrimonial  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  have  been  pro¬ 
mulgated,  such  marriages  would,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church, 
be  invalid.  Suppose,  then,  those  decrees  were  promul¬ 
gated  in  England  to-morrow,  a  Catholic  Englishman  who  had 
contracted  a  civil  marriage  would  still  be  a  bachelor  in  the 
eye  of  the  Church.  If  he  were  to  avail  himself  of  this 
position  and  marry  a  second  time,  his  marriage  would  be 
ecclesiastically  lawful,  but  he  would  be  a  bigamist  before 
the  English  law.  Thus  would  arise  a  conflict  between  the 
Law  and  the  Church.  But  what  would  be  the  upshot? 
Simply,  that  the  man  would  be  prosecuted  for  bigamy,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  legality  of  his  marriage  would  lie  of  no 
avail  in  shielding  him  from  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

The  ambiguous  and  lofty  language  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
supposed  to  be  such  a  master  is  not  without  its  dangers.  It 
may  be  all  very  well  as  a  mysterious  substitute  for  a  policy, 
but  in  troubled  times  like  the  present  it  is  always  possible 
that  a  serious  attempt  be  made  to  attach  a  definite  meaning 
to  it.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  loudly  cheered  at  the  Mansion 
House  because  he  congratulated  the  working  classes  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  possession  of  rights  not  yet  conceded  to 
the  nobility  of  other  countries their  persons  and  their 
homes  are  sacred,  and  they  have  no  fear  of  arbitrary  arrests 
or  domiciliary  visits.”  Everybody  at  the  time  supposed 
Mr.  Disraeli  to  refer  to  the  arrest  of  Count  Amim ;  and  the 
German  press  were  not  by  any  means  so  gratified  at  the 
reference  as  the  Lord  Mayor’s  guests.  Mr.  Disraeli,  there¬ 
fore,  has  been  placed  in  the  awkward  position  of 
having  to  contract  his  airy  rhetoric,  and  declare  that 
the  case  of  Count  Arnim  was  not  present  to  his  mind. 
Not  only  so,  but  he  has  found  it  expedient  to 
volunteer  his  opinion  that  the  arrest  of  Count  Amim 
‘was  not  arbitrary,  but  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  country.  In  this  matter  Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  shown 
his  usual  astuteness,  for  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  this  country  that  its  Prime  Minister  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  eating  his  words  at  German  dictation,  however 
vague  those  words  may  be.  Is  it  a  minor  blunder  on  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  part  that  he  has  offended  the  Standard  by  sending 
his  official  disclaimer  to  the  Times  ?  Or  is  this  part  of  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  idea  of  keeping  in  power  by  conciliating  the 
moderate  Liberals  ?  It  probably  means  nothing  more  than 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  recognises  the  Times  as  the  leading  journal ; 
but  Mr.  Disraeli’s  ways  are  so  mysterious  that  he  could  not 
blow  bis  nose  without  raising  speculations  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  act. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unjust  to  Mr.  Disraeli  to  suspect  him  of 
having  been  concussed  into  a  disclaimer  by  the  same 
domineering  hand  which  has  muffled  the  German  press 
regarding  the  Amim  affair,  but  Mr.  Disraeli  would  have 
done  well  to  avoid  such  a  suspicion.  Unless  English 
correspondents  exaggerate  the  condition  of  the  press  in 
Germany,  Mr.  Disraeli  would  have  found  in  the  freedom 
of  the  English  press  a  more  intelligible  subject  for  con¬ 
gratulation  than  in  the  freedom  of  working  men  from 
domiciliary  visits.  A  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News 
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of  yesterday  writes  that  the  laws  for  the  coercion  of  the 
press  in  Prussia  are  carried  out  with  the  utmost  stringency, 
author,  editor,  publisher,  printer,  and  circulator  being  all 
I  held  really  as  well  as  nominally  responsible.  The  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  style  in  the  French  newspapers  is  sometimes 
attributed  to  the  censorship  of  the  press,  journalists  being 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  finer  weapons  of  irony 
and  inuendo.  But  then  in  France  the  law  has  never 
been  so  rigorously  enforced  as  is  the  case  in  Germany 
under  the  rule  of  Bismarck  ;  and,  even  if  Germans  had  the 
same  natural  dexterity  in  the  use  of  words  as  the  Paris¬ 
ians,  irony  would  probably  not  be  construed  at  all  more 
favourably  than  plain  speech. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  the  beginning,  the 
seemingly  important  victoiy  of  the  Republican  troops  in  the 
North  of  Spain  has  really  effected  nothing,  and  leaves  the 
position  of  the  combatants  unaltered.  After  repulsing  the 
Carlists,  and  committing  some  needless  and  lamentable  acts 
of  reprisal,  the  Republican  generals  wilfully  throw  away 
every  advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  their  success, 
and  permit  the  enemy  to  reorganise  their  troops.  The 
various  excuses  which  have  been  offered  to  cover  this  un¬ 
profitable  and  discouraging  inactivity — the  severity  of  the 
weather,  the  failure  of  provisions,  the  insubordination  of 
the  soldiers — are  mere  pretexts,  originating  at  Madrid,  to 
conceal  the  true  cause.  All  this  reluctance  to  put  an  end, 
once  for  all,  to  the  war  does  not  arise  from  the  generals 
or  the  soldiers,  who  are  said  to  have  been  most  eager  to 
push  forward  and  deal  a  decisive  blow,  but  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Marshal  Serrano  sees  that  the  only  chance  he 
has  of  remaining  in  power  is  the  continuance  of  the  con¬ 
test,  and  that  the  restoration  of  peace  would  mean  the 
downfall  of  himself  and  his  Ministry.  Meantime,  the 
moment  for  action  having  been  thus  wilfully  let  slip,  the 
Republican  troops,  and  all  who  wish  Spain  well,  have  be¬ 
come  discouraged  and  discontented,  and  see  little  hope  for 
peace  while  the  Serrano-Sagasta  Government  is  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  The  advanced  season  will  now  put  an  end  to 
all  active  operations,  and  next  year  we  may  expect — unless 
something  unforeseen  occurs — a  repetition  of  all  the  useless 
misery  and  slaughter  which  have  marked  the  last  six 
months.  Under  Senor  Camacho,  too,  Spanish  finance  is 
becoming  more  and  more  hopelessly  complicated,  so  that 
Jjhere  is  little  to  look  forward  to  except  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

The  subjects  of  a  certain  king  mentioned  in  ‘  Gulliver’s 
Travels  *  used  to  be  terror-stricken  when  there  appeared  an 
ordinance  alluding  to  his  Majesty’s  generosity  and  mercy — 
they  knew  that  these  allusions  poiiended  some  terrible  act 
of  severity.  In  like  manner,  we  are  always  apprehensive  of 
an  outbreak  of  extreme  theological  violence  when  Scotch 
Presbyterians  begin  to  talk  of  union.”  For  ten  years 
two  branches,  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterians, 
liave  been  negotiating  on  the  subject  of  an  amalgamation  ; 
and  barring  a  good  civil  war,  with  plenty  of  carnage, 
nothing  else  could,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  have  pro¬ 
duced  so  much  heart-burning,  rancour,  and  discord.  This 
“  union  ”  is  as  remote  as  it  ever  was,  and  the  general  result 
liffe  been  decidedly  disastrous  in  the  interests  of  charity  or 
In-otherly  love.  We  should  not  have  thought  that  the  ex¬ 
ample  was  at  all  cheering  or  calculated  to  provoke  imita¬ 
tion.  But  there  are  certain  members  of  the  Established 
Church — and  notably  Sir  Robert  Anstruther — who  wish 
to  make  overtures  to  the  Free  Church,  in  the  hope 
that  a  settlement  of  all  differences  may  be  carried 
out.  Now  that  patronage  is  abolished,  they  say 
that  all  substantial  distinctions  between  the  Established 
and  Free  Churches  have  vanished,  and  that  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  great  secession  of  1843  exists  no  longer.  The  Free  | 
Church  leaders,  however — Dr.  Begg,  a  line-of-battle  theolo¬ 
gian,  a  host  in  himself,  and  a  small  minority  excepted — think 
otherwise,  and  they  have  a  little  rudely  snubbed  the  Old 
Kirk.  The  doctrines  contained  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Law  I^rds  in  the  Marnoch  case,  and  revealed  again  in  the 
Macmillan  case,  have  never  been  withdrawn ;  and  this 
forms  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  union.  So  far  from 
desiring  to  unite,  the  Free  Church  has  begun  to  agitate  for 


Disestablishment.  Such  is  the  outcome  of  the  clever  Pro¬ 
ject  to  strengthen  the  Church  by  concilialing  the  Dissenters 

Mr.  Ellis,  or  rather,  perhaps,  Mr.  Allport,  is  successful  • 
and  the  shareholders  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  have^ 
by  a  large  majority,  acceded  to  the  proposal  to  abolish  second! 

class  carriages.  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  the  fiery  Mr.  Fielding _ 

the  stormy  petrel  of  the  railway  world — and  other  dissen¬ 
tients,  were  nowhere.  The  directors  had  at  their  backs  a 
huge  preponderance  of  capital  and  votes,  and  the  victoiy  on 
Tuesday  was  so  pronounced  and  decided  that  the  directors 
have  resolved  not  to  think  of  postponing  the  alteration, 
which  will  forthwith  come  into  operation.  What  other 
course  was  open  to  the  shareholders  than  to  adopt  the  proposal 
supported  so  lucidly  by  Mr.  Ellis  ?  He  showed  that  at  a 
cost  of  25,000Z.  the  Company  would  be  able  to  effect  vast 
savings,  and  to  increase  their  traflBc.  Trains  could  be  re¬ 
duced  from  sixteeen  carriages  to  ten  or  twelve.  The  amount 
of  empty  space  or  “  dead  bulk”  would  be  much  diminished ; 
and  every  one  knows  that  it  is  empty  or  partially-filled  cars 
which  run  away  with  dividends.  We  must  frankly  tell  Mr. 
Baines  that  he  did  not  conduct  the  opposition  very  well. 
His  figures  were  wrong  ;  in  fact,  it  seemed  dubious  whether 
he  had  read  with  care  Mr.  Ellis’s  circular.  And  the  gravest 
blunder  of  all  was  that,  instead  of  muttering  vague  menaces 
about  retaliation,  he  did  not  come  to  Derby  with  a  distinct 
intimation  that  cheap  coal  rates  would  be  the  rejoinder 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  and  the  Great  Northern 
to  the  abolition  of  second-class  fares.  We  observe  that 
representatives  of  the  Companies  affected  by  the  change 
have  decided  to  recommend  their  Boards  to  “  follow  any 
reduction  of  prices  made  by  the  Midland  Company  any¬ 
where,  to  continue  the  second-class  carriages  at  reduced 
fares,  and  generally  to  co-operate  together  in  the  interest  of 
railway  property.”  Apparently  the  public  is  to  come  by 
its  own  in  the  struggle  of  companies,  for  the  resolution 
reads  very  much  like  a  decision  to  give  passengers  all  the 
advantages  of  the  Midland  scheme  without  any  of  its  dis¬ 
advantages. 

On  Wednesday  last  an  evidently  inspired  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  morning  papers,  aflfirming  that  “Recruiting 
for  the  Army  generally  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past, 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.”  Before  accepting  this  announce¬ 
ment  as  proof  of  the  fact,  the  public  would  like  to  have  a 
little  more  information.  Since  when  has  it  b^me  the 
fashion  for  the  English  Press  to  publish  with¬ 

out  signature.  If  the  statement  was  made,  as  stated,  on 
authority,  who  is  that  authority,  and  why  did  he  iwt 
guarantee  the  trustworthiness  of  his  information  y 
appending  his  name?  Answers  to  these  questions  are 
clearly  necessary,  since  the  amount  of  credit  to 
attached  to  the  announcement  entirely  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  its  authority.  For  all  the  public  cm  te  , 
it  may  either  have  emanated  from  the  Inspector-Gene 
of  Recruiting  or  from  a  War  OflBce  clerk.  Too  muc 
caution  cannot  be  exercised  in  receiving  some  serai 
official  statements,  when  unguaranteed  by  responsi  e 
authority.  As  Colonel  Anson  recently  pointed  out,  the 
military  powers  are  capable  of  very  queer  conduct  w 
thing  has  to  be  concealed.  Only  last  year  he  expos  m 
ingenious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  War  OflBce  to  , 

the  public  by  inducing  them  to  believe  no  men  were 
under  regulation  measurement,  when,  in  reality,  comi  era 
numbers  had  been  so  enlisted.  He  also  boldly  a  e^s 
oflBcial  reports,  when  disagreeable,  are  frequent  y  / 
and  gives  an  instance,  in  the  suppression  of  t  e  re^ 
showing  the  break  down  of  the  Control  Departnren  ^ 
autumn  manoeuvres  the  year  before  last.  With  t  ese  ® 
ling  facts  in  existence,  w’e  cannot  agree 
expressed  by  the  Times  that  Colonel  Anson  would  ren  ^  er  ^ 

valuable  services  to  the  country,  if  he  forso^ 
addicted  himself  to  blind  co-operation  with  «ill 

and  War  Ministers.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold 
discharge  an  important  public  duty  entitling  him  o  P 
gratitude,  by  adhering  to  his  role  of  determine  ^ 
so  long  as  inspired  communications,  unguaranteed  y 
signature,  are  sent  to  be  published  by  the  press. 
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me.  FAWCETT  ON  THE  DISESTABLISHMENT  OF 
THE  CHURCH. 

In  his  speech  at  Hackney  Mr.  Fawcett  has  said  some 
peculiarly  wise  words  of  warning  with  respect  to  the  dis¬ 
establishment  of  the  Church.  Nothing  in  English' politics, 
he  declared,  was  more  remarkable  than  the  new  way  in 
which  most  people  now  look  at  the  connection  between  the 
Church  and  the  State.  Twelve  months  ago,  disestablish¬ 
ment  was  spoken  of  as  the  distant  dream  of  a  few  enthusi¬ 
astic  fanatics  ;  but  now  even  moderate  politicians  speak  of 
it  as  a  change  certain  to  come,  and  the  only  question  is  by 
whom  and  in  what  form  it  should  be  done.”  The  ecclesi¬ 
astical  discords  of  last  session  have  opened  the  eyes  of  those 
people  who  pride  themselves  upcm  their  common  sense 
because  nature  has  denied  them  the  power  of  looking  ahead 
for  more  than  a  couple  of  months,  who  are  always  wrong 
in  the  long  run,  but  who,  after  each  new  discovery  of  their 
blindness,  briskly  proceed  to  deliver  a  fresh  course  of  lectures 
on  the  folly  of  Radicalism.  To  all  men  who  see  how  the 
currents  of  the  age  are  running  it  has  long  been  clear  that 
Disestablishment  is  not  only  inevitable,  but  near.  They 
could  afford  to  disdain  the  insolent  rebukes  of  those  Whigs 
who  reduce  politics  to  a  game  of  low  cunning,  and  of  those 
Tories  who  think  the  arrangements  of  England  so  beautifid 
that  they  expect  heaven  itself  to  be  a  sort  of  Yorkshire, 
with  moors  for  the  squires,  with  battue-shooting  for  princes, 
with  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  punishment  of  poachers,  and 
with  a  Church  well  endowed,  well  buttressed  by  celestial 
Acts  of  Parliament,  well  armed  against  Dissent,  and,  above 

all  things,  well  able  to  meet  the  county  families  of  the  Ely¬ 
sium  fields  on  a  footing  of  equality.  But  the  strifes  of  last 
session  banished  from  the  minds  even  of  the  old  Whigs  and 
the  old  Tories  the  conviction  that  the  union  between  Church 
and  State  could  be  eternal.  When  the  highly-salaried  | 
teachers  of  infallible  truth  were  calling  each  other  servants 
of  the  Devil,  when  they  were  found  to  be  teaching  doctrines 
that  differed  from  each  other  almost  as  much  as  Obi-ism 
differs  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  when  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  felt  it  necessary  to  take  the  field  as  the  champion  of 
Protestantism,  the  mixture  of  Puritanism,  Catholicism, 
and  Atheism,  the  jumble  of  the  Scriptures,  *  Vivian  Grey,’ 
and  the  Asian  Mystery  was  so  preposterous  that  the  end 
was  seen  to  be  near.  The  Establishment  may  be  safe 
against  the  gates  of  hell,  but  it  is  certainly  not  proof 
against  the  pious  intervention  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  tones 
of  his  extemporised  sanctimoniousness  rang  the  funeral 
knell  of  the  Establishment.  Old  Whigs  might  have  tele¬ 
graphed  to  the  vicars  of  their  parishes,  **  Disraeli  has 
become  a  Father  of  the  Church ;  all  is  lost  but  the  endow¬ 
ments  !  ” 

Mr.  Fawcett  anticipates  that  Mr.  Disraeli  will  do  unto 
the  Church  as  he  did  unto  the  Ten-pound  franchise.  Wo 
are  happy  to  record  the  prediction  that  the  Conservative 
chief,  who,  above  all  things,  wishes  to  be  considered  an 
extraordinary  man,  will  end  his  career  by  earning  the 
epitaph — ‘  He  was  a  Tory  Minister,  who  enfranchised  the 
Democracy  and  disestablished  the  Church.’  ”  We  made  | 
substantially  the  same  prophecy  during  the  debates  on  the  I 
Public  Worship  Bill,  and  we  believe  that  the  day  of  fulfil-  j 
ment  is  not  far  off.  When  Mr.  Russell  Gurney  shall  bring  I 
in  his  Bill  to  facilitate  the  punishment  of  clergymen  who  | 
may  be  guilty  of  heresy,  or,  in  other  words,  who  may  deny  | 
the  doctrine  contained  in  those  interesting  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liament,  the  Prayer-Book  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  he  j 
will  raise  such  a  storm  of  litigation  that  the  House  of  j 
Commons  must  intervene  as  a  Council  of  the  Church,  j 
Prevenient  Grace,  Original  Sin,  Baptismal  Regeneration,  | 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  Real  Presence,  the  damnableness  , 
of  Dissent,  Apostolical  Succession,  and  the  duty  of  cursing 
one  s  neighbours  by  clerical  deputy  on  Ash  Wednesday,  will 
then  be  submitted  by  Mr.  Cecil  Raikes  to  the  Committee  of 


the  whole  House.  The  clergy  and  even  the  laity  will  slirick 
out  that  the  debates  are  the  rankest  blasphemy  over  heanl 
on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  will  be  called 
Anti-Christ  if  he  should  not  stop  the  scandal.  But  he  will 
find  it  necessary  to  free  himself  from  all  connection  witli 
ecclesiastical  strife.  He  will  come  down  to  the  House  somo 
afternoon,  and  say  that  he  and  his  colleagues  feel  it  net^dful 
to  request  that  the  Church  should  mind  its  own  business . 
We  could  write  beforehand  the  vague,  misty,  and  pompous 
speech  in  which  he  will  reveal  the  sad  discords  of  tho 
Christian  Church,  and  especially  of  that  body  to  which  tic 
has  the  honour  to  belong.  There  would  be  referencen  to 
all  the  heresies  of  all  times.  There  would  be  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  claims  of  truth  on  the  one  hand,  and  freodom 
on  the  other.  Everybody  would  cheer  the  passage,  although 
no  two  persons  could  agree  about  its  meaning,  and 
although  Mr.  Disraeli  himself,  if  tho  question  were  put  to 
him,  would  answer,  “  Tlie  Lord  only  knows.”  The  Re¬ 
formation  would  be  saluted  wiUi  a  blare  of  rhetorical 
trumpets.  Thus  the  orator  would  pass  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  prove  that  tlie  world  has  never  seen  an  in¬ 
stitution  so  well  fitted  to  be  the  guardian  of  evangelical  truth. 
But  he  woukl  pathetically  add  that  unhappy  discords,  which 
her  Majesty’s  Government  deeply  lamentod,  had  cause<l 
its  inteirention  to  be  received  with  embarrassing  anger. 
Hence,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  it  would  be  well  to  see  whether 
the  Church  of  England  could  not  be  trusted  with  some  of 
that  independence  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  en¬ 
joyed  for  three  centuries.  Some  proposals  of  a  tentative 
character  would  foUow.  They  would  amount  to  a  gift  of 
authority  to  Convocation.  But  such  a  proposal  would  let 
loose  a  storm  of  wrath  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  tho 
other.  The  laity  would  swear  that  they  would  rather  aeo 
the  Establishment  sunk  in  the  sea  than  handed  over  to  a 
mob  of  raving  priests,  and  the  House  of  Commons  would 
peremptorily  let  Mr.  Disraeli  know  that  the  scheme  was 
impracticable.  Of  course  he  would  have  expected  that 
storm  and  that  warning  as  clearly  os  he  anticipated  the 
failure  of  the  **  Ten  Minutes’  Bill,”  which  he  set  before  tho 
House  of  Commons  merely  to  raise  the  wind  and  to  fill  Uio 
sails  of  household  suffrage.  So  he  would  rise  some  evening 
to  say  that  her  Majesty’s  Government  would  accept  Mr. 
So-and-So’s  amendment,  which  would  virtually  cut  tbo 
Church  free  from  the  State.  But  that  work  would  bo  deno 
so  gradually,  and  so  manifestly  at  the  impulse  of  prossuro 
from  the  House  itself,  that  even  the  Conservatives  would 
find  themselves  in  the  same  lobby  as  Mr.  Richard  and  Mr. 
Leatham.  Such  stout  old  Tories  as  the  larger  of  the  two 
Mr.  Bentincks,  might  secede  with  angry  words  on  their  lipe, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  might  again  leave  the  Cabinet,  to 
obtain  time  for  the  composition  of  an  article  on  the  scoovkI 
**  Conservative  Surrender but  Mr.  Disraeli  would  take  the 
mass  of  his  party  with  him,  because  behind  him  would  be 
the  mass  of  Churchmen  as  well  as  Dissenters. 

Such,  we  believe,  will  be  the  process  of  Disestablishment. 
Nay,  80  ardent  a  Churchman  as  Mr.  Knatchbull-IIugeseen 
thinks  that,  if  the  leaders  of  tho  hostile  ecclesiastical 
parties  do  not  try  to  find  out  their  points  of  agreement,  tho 
Establishment  will  not  last  for  ten,  or  even  for  five  jeam. 
Now,  the  Low  Churchmen  and  the  High  have  scarcely  any 
points  of  agreement.  Mr.  Maurice  once  said  that  he  an<i 
Dr.  Pusey  did  not  believe  in  the  same  God ;  and  that  was 
quite  true.  Equally  true  is  it  that  Dean  Stanley,  Dean 
McNeile,  and  Mr.  Mackonochie  worship  three  different 
Deities.  Doan  Stanley  might  not  mind  that  fact  if  ho 
could  only  tinker  the  Establishment  with  the  cement  of 
tolerance  ;  but  the  Dean  of  Ripen  and  the  Ritualists  would 
sooner  die  than  surrender  their  distinctive  symbols.  ^  So 
the  House  of  Commons  must  interpose,  and  the  Establish¬ 
ment  must  fly  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Fawcett  fears,  indeed,  that  the  day  of  Disestablisli- 
ment  may  come  too  soon  ;  and  his  words  of  warning  on  that 
subject  were  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  his  speech. 
There  must,  of  course,  be  Disendowment  as  well  as  Dis¬ 
establishment,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  will  b«* 
incomparably  the  more  important  process  of  the  two.  Now, 
Mr.  Fawcett  gives  clear  warning  that,  much  as  he  would 
like  to  see  the  Church  separated  from  the  State,  he  would 
not  vote  for  such  a  change  if  funds  were  to  be  left  to  it 
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in  tlio  same  lavisli  way  as  they  were  left  to  the  Irish 
Church.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  that  decision. 
Not  only  did  Parliament  leave  a  great  mass  of  private 
endowments  to  the  disestablished  b(^y,  but  it  also  sanc¬ 
tioned  a  plan  by  which  the  tithe  rent-charge  will,  in  time, 
cease  to  be  exacted,  and  thus  all  the  old  ecclesiastical 
revenues  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  landlords.  So 
glaring  a  transfer  of  public  property  could  not,  of  course, 
be  done  openly,  and  in  truth  it  was  done  by  a  process  of 
juggling  which  will  some  day  seem  as  amazing  a  delusion 
as  Pitt’s  Sinking  Fund.  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  a  scheme 
by  which  the  landlords  could  redeem  the  tithe  commuta¬ 
tion  rent-charge.  Anticipating,  however,  that  they  might 
not  care  to  advance  money  for  such  a  purpose,  he  further 
propo.sed  that  the  State  should  lend  them  the  requisite 
funds ;  nay,  he  suggested  that  it  would  do  so  without 
troubli.ng  them  to  make  any  bargain  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  or  the  Church  Commissioner.  The  State 
was,  in  fact,  to  form  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of 
the  tithe  rent-charge,  and  thus  to  save  the  landlords  all 
expense.  At  the  same  time  it  was  so  to  arrange  matters 
that  nothing  should  be  lost  by  itself.  In  other  words, 
it  was  to  perform  such  a  miracle  that  the  landlords 
were  to  gain  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
and  nobody  was  to  lose  anything.  Thus  was  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  refuted  the  stupid  proposition  that  out  of  nothing 
nothing  can  arise.  We  are  not  joking.  Such  was  posi¬ 
tively  the  scheme  that  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  accepted,  and  that  Parliament  embodied 
in  one  of  the  most  important  Acts  of  modem  times.  Some 
members,  it  is  tme,  had  too  much  commonsense  to  let  so 
preposterous  a  scheme  of  spoliation  be  sanctioned  without 
offering  an  emphatic  protest ;  and  by  far  the  most  energetic 
protest  came  horn  Mr.  Fawcett  himself.  The  Times  also 
laid  bare  the  delusion,  and  it  was  made  as  clear  as  noonday 
in  a  letter  of  remarkable  ability,  which  was  published  in 
the  same  journal,  under  a  signature  that  is  known  to  indi¬ 
cate  an  eminent  economist.  Yet  the  House  of  Commons 
closed  its  eyes  and  ears  to  proofs  which  were  as  clear  as  the 
presence  of  the  sun  in  the  sky,  and  it  sanctioned  a  scheme 
for  giving  the  Irish  landlords,  in  the  course  of  some  fifty 
years,  as  large  a  sum  every  year  as  would  endow  another 
Oxford  or  another  Cambridge.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr. 
Fawcett  fears  what  may  be  done  by  the  rapacity  of  the 
landlords  when  the  prize  at  stake  may  be  thirty  or  forty 
million  pounds. 

Nor  is  that  the  worst  danger.  The  English  Church  is 
immensely  richer  than  the  Irish  was  in  wdiat  was  called 
“  private  endowments,”  and  it  may  be  left  in  possession 
of  perhaps  ninety  millions  of  money,  if  the  disendowment 
should  be  effected  in  accordance  with  the  existing  prece¬ 
dent.  Now,  it  would  be  positive  madness  to  arm  any 
body  of  clergy  with  ninety  millions.  It  would  be  hardly 
less  insane  than  to  arm  garotters  with  Martini-Henr}’^ 
rifles  and  disband  the  police.  A  body  of  men  who 
think  that  they  are  priests,  that  they  can  work  invisible 
miracles,  that  they  are  armed  with  infallible  truth,  and 
that  all  their  foes  must  be  the  servants  of  the  devil,  may 
be  nice,  amiable  gentlemen  so  long  they  are  held  down  by 
the  impartial  scepticism  of  the  State ;  but  they  become 
dangerous  indeed  if  the  State  stuffs  their  pockets  with 
money,  and  leaves  them  free  to  do  what  they  like.  Hence 
Mr.  Fawcett  does  quite  right  to  warn  us  that  we  must 
prepare  a  scheme  of  Disendowment  very  different  from  that 
which  was  applied  to  the  Irish  Church.  The  work  will  be 
so  difficult,  the  prize  at  stake  is  so  vast,  and  the  day  for 
action  may  be  so  near,  that  the  Radical  party  cannot  too 
soon  begin  to  prepare  such  a  scheme  of  Disendowment  as 
will  make  it  safe  to  disestablish  the  Church. 


JUSTICE  IN  NATAL. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  conduct  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Natal  towards .  Langalibalele  and  his  tribe  is  at 
length  beginning  to  excite  attention  in  this  country.  Four 
months  ago  the  monstrous  character  of  these  proceedings 
was  exposed  in  the  Examiner.  Since  then,  and  in  defiance 
of  a  despatch  from  the  Colonial  Office,  pointing  out  its 
illegality,  the  sentence  upon  the  chief  prisoner  has  been 


Carried  out,  and  he  has  be'en  transported  to  Robben  Island 
It  seems  desirable  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  leading  facts  of 
the  case. 

In  the  year  1848  Langalibalele,  Chief  of  the  Hlubi  tribe 
flying  with  his  people  from  the  wrath  of  a  more  powerful 
chief  in  Zululand,  obtained  permission  to  settle  in  the 
colony  of  Natal.  He  brought  8,000  head  of  cattle  with 
him,  and  was  located  on  the  western  frontier,  which  he 
was  expected  to  guard  against  the  inroads  of  Bushmen 
This  duty,  it  is  admitted,  he  has  always  faithfully  and 
effectually  performed.  He  was  under  the  immediate  juris¬ 
diction  of  the’  Magistrate  at  Estcourt,  Mr.  Macfarlane,  who 
appears  to  have  taken  a  dislike  to  him  because  he  was  not 
sufficiently  submissive  in  his  personal  bearing  and  answered 
again  when  he  was  spoken  to.  But,  although  the  Colonial 
Government,  anxious  to  excuse  its  recent  severity,  has  raked 
up  and  put  the  worst  construction  upon  every  bit  of  un¬ 
authenticated  gossip  it  could  get  hold  of,  Mr.  Macfarlane  is 
obliged  to  confess  his  inability  to  specify  a  single  instance 
of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  Langalibalele,  from  the  time 
of  his  settlement  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  late  trouble 
in  1873,  except  an  alleged  evasion  of  a  tax  in  1869,  for 
which  a  fine,  equivalent  to  ’  five  or  six  oxen,  was  imposed 
and  paid.  But,  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  the  Magistrate 
took  the  Chief  to  task  for  not  compelling  his  tribe  to  send 
in  their  guns  for  registration.  No  attempt  had  been  made 
for  three  years  to  enforce  this  rule,  and  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  dead  letter.  Nor  did  Mr.  Macfarlane  then  or  after¬ 
wards  worry  any  other  tribe  about  it,  although,  as  the 
register  shows,  they  had  all  been  more  remiss  than  the 
Hlubi  in  this  matter.  The  Chief  sent  to  Estcourt  all  the 
young  men  who  were  indicated  by  the  Magistrate  as  having 
unregistered  arms.  On  one  occasion,  however,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
farlane  sent  a  native  policeman  about  guns  belonging  to 
the  sons  of  one  Sibanda.  The  policeman  had  a  blood  feud 
with  the  Hlubi,  and,  instead  of  applying  to  the  Chief,  went 
to  Sibanda’s  hut,  and  tried  to  seize  the  guns  himself.  A 
scuffle  took  place,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  Langali¬ 
balele  was  called  upon  to  produce  the  young  men,  but  they 
had  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  he  was  unable  to  comply. 
Upon  this  he  was  himself  summoned  to  Estcourt.  At  first 
he  excused  himself,  on  the  plea  of  illness,  but,  after  a 
fortnight’s  delay,  he  went.  In  the  interval,  however, 
Mr.  Macfarlane  had  hastened  to  report  him  to  the  Secretary 
for  Native  Affairs,  Mr.  T.  Shepstone,  at  Maritzberg,  for 
refusing  to  come,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  was 
summoned  to  appear  at  the  capital  before  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Sir  B.  Pine.  He  could  obtain  no  information 
as  to  the  offences  laid  to  his  charge,  but  was  told  he  would 
find  out  when  he  got  to  Maritzberg.  The  unfortunate  old 
man,  who  was  evidently  all  along  in  the  direst  terror,  made 
up  his  mind  that,  if  he  went,  he  would  be  put  to  death  or 
imprisoned,  and  again  pleaded  illness.  A  second  perenap- 
tory  summons  was  accompanied  by  the  threat  that  his  tribe 
would  be  eaten  up  ”  if  he  did  not  immediately  comply. 

“  Eating  up  ”  appears  to  be  a  native  phrase  adopted  into 
official  language,  and  implying  that  a  tribe  is  broken  up, 
its  cattle  and  other  property  confiscated,  and  its  members 
men,  women,  and  children — assigned  to  white  colonists  or 
“  loyal  ”  natives  as  labourers — a  euphemism  for  slaves. 

Langalibalele  still  pleaded  illness — falsely,  no  doubt 
and  about  the  middle  of  October  a  third  and  final  summons 
was  brought  by  a  native  officer  named  Mahoiza,  who, 
ever,  did  not  have  an  interview  with  the  Chief  till  Octo  r 
29th.  The  delay  arose  at  first  from  the  loitering  of  Mahoiza, 
and  afterwards  from  the  desire  of  Langalibalele  to  postpone 
the  interview  until  he  should  learn  whether  an  envoy 
named  Mbombo,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Maritzberg,  had  sue 
ceeded  in  mollifying  Sir  B.  Pine,  by  the  proposal  to 
heavy  fine  in  lieu  of  personal  appearance.  Mbombo  cam 
with  him  a  small  bag  of  gold  as  earnest  of  the  fine,  an^ 
great  exertions  were  made  to  collect  a  horse-load 
and  silver  for  the  purpose.  However,  on  October  > 
Mahoiza  was  admitted  to  an  interview.  As  what  too  p  a 
on  this  occasion  has  been  put  forward  by  the  Co  oni 
Government  as  the  chief  excuse  for  the  punishment  a 
wards  inflicted,  it  is  necessary  to  relate  the  circumstances 
detail,  trivial  as  they  must  appear. 

When  Mahoiza  approached  the  Chief’s  hut  he  was  s 
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pected  of  having  a  pistol  concealed  under  his  coat  for  the 
purpose  of  assassinating  Langalibalele.  A  gentleman  who 
was  employed  by  the  Colonial  Government  on  a  similar 
occasion  some  years  ago — it  is  perhaps  best  not  to  mention 
his  name  here — is  accused  of  having  committed  a  treache¬ 
rous  act  of  this  kind  after  inducing  a  Chief  to  meet  him 
unanned.  On  that  occasion  some  of  Langalibalele’s  people 
were  in  attendance  on  the  gentleman  in  question,  and  they 
were  now  afraid  that  Mahoiza  might  have  been  commis¬ 
sioned  to  settle  this  difficulty  in  the  same  manner.  He 
w’as  therefore  required  to  take  off  his  great-coat  and  jacket, 
and  during  the  interview  he  was  in  his  waistcoat,  shirt, 
trousers,  boots,  and  gaiters.  No  other  rough  usage  or  dis¬ 
respect  was  offered  to  him,  and  he  and  his  attendants  were 
plentifully  regaled  with  beer.  But  Langalibalele  still  de¬ 
clined  to  comply  with  the  summons.  He  was,  in  fact,  pre¬ 
paring  to  fly  unless  Mbombo  should  bring  back  a  favourable 
answer. 

The  Government,  however,  had  already  determined  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  extremities.  On  the  very  day  when  this  interview 
was  taking  place,  October  29th,  orders  were  issued  to  the 
volunteers  to  turn  out.  On  the  30th  5,000  Native  auxiliaries 
marched  from  Maritzberg,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  in 
a  message  to  the  Legislative  Council,  announced  that  the 
Chief  and  his  tribe  “  have  set  the  authority  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  defiance,  and  are  charged  with  committing  acts 
amounting  to  public  violence  and  treason.”  An  article  in 
the  Times  of  last  Tuesday  attributes  these  measures  to  the 
excitement  caused  in  the  colony  by  Mahoiza’s  false  account  of 
the  treatment  he  had  received.  But  the  writer  has  overlooked 
the  fact  that  Mahoiza  did  not  get  to  Estcourt  till  November 
Ist,  when  the  force  had  not  only  been  mustered,  but  had 
already  anived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hlubi  location. 
To  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  who  accompanied  this 
force,  Mahoiza  reported  that  he  had  been  made  a  prisoner, 
stripped  naked,  marched  to  the  hut  under  a  strong  guard, 
and  prodded  every  noio  and  then  with  the  points  of  assegais. 
A  desire  to  obtain  credit  for  extraordinary  pluck  in  per- 
.  forming  his  mission  appears  to  have  been  his  motive  for 
making  these  unfounded  statements.  His  attendants,  who 
unfortunately  were  not  examined  then,  entirely  contradict 
them,  and  he  has  himself  since  retreated  from  them.  But 
the  Secretary,  without  any  further  inquiry,  accepted  them 
as  true,  and  reported  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  that  they 
had  removed  from  his  mind  every  lingering  doubt  that  it 
was  necessary  to  put  down  Langalibalele  with  a  strong 
hand.”  The  force  was  immediately  marched  into  the  land 
of  the  Hlubi,  but  the  bird  was  flown.  Langalibalele  had 
started  on  November  2nd,  had  gone  up  the  Bushman’s 
River  Pass  on  the  3rd,  and  was  already  in  the  country  of 
the  Basutos.  His  men  were  following  as  fast  as  they  could 
with  their  cattle.  The  old  men,  women,  and  children  were 
left  behind  hidden  in  caves.  In  the  text  of  the  sentence 
passed  at  the  trial  the  following  passage  occurs  : — “  It  can¬ 
not  be  too  clearly  understood  that  any  tribe  in  this  colony 
is  at  liberty  to  remove  itself  and  its  cattle  out  of  our  juris¬ 
diction,  if  it  does  so  peaceably,  and  with  the  cognisance  and 
previous  consent  of  the  authorities.”  Langalibalele  had 
left  peaceably,”  for  he  had  done  no  harm  to  person  or 
property,  and  after  having  been  threatened  with  “  eating 
np,”  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  wait  for  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary,  who  was  marching  on  him  with  an  army 
to  inflict  that  terrible  punishment. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  colonists  pursued  the  Hlubi 
across  the  frontier.  When  they  came  up  they  were  fired 
upon,  and  three  white  men  fell.  The  rest  retired  in 
disorder.  No  other  white  men  were  killed,  from  first  to 
last,  in  this  so-called  **  rebellion.”  Langalibalele  had  left 
strict  orders  with  his  men  not  to  fight,  but,  if  they  were 
overtaken,  to  leave  the  cattle  and  fly.  He  did  not  hear  of 
the  fighting  till  next  day  ;  yet  he  was  found  guilty  on  his 
trial  of  causing  the  death  of  these  men.  Molappo,  Chief  of 
the  Basutos,  after  promising  to  protect  him,  basely  surren- 
<lered  him  to  the  British  Resident.  The  wretched  creatures 
^ho  had  remained  behind  in  the  caves  were  hunted  out. 
Some  two  hundred  of  them  were  killed,  including  many 
^omen.  About  eight  thousand  head  of  cattle  were  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  conquerors,  the  rest  falling  to  the  share  of 

treacherous  Molappo.  A  neighbouring  tribe,  accused 


of  no  other  crime  than  harbouring  some  of  the  Hlubi 
women,  was  also  “  eaten  up.” 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  was  done  in  hot  blood.  Let  us 
turn,  then,  to  the  trial  of  Langalibalele,  which  took  place 
in  January  of  the  present  year.  We  will  say  nothing  of  its 
technical  illegalities,  though  they  appear  to  be  numerous 
and  glaring.  But  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  it 
upon  which  eveiy  one  is  competent  to  form  an  opinion.  The 
Court  was  presided  over  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who, 
having  already  authorised  the  **  eating  up  ”  of  the  tribe, 
was  irrevocably  committed  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  prisoner’s 
guilt.  What  would  his  position  have  been  if  there  had  been 
an  acquittal  ?  Another  member  of  the  Court  had  written 
in  a  Natal  journal  four  days  before  the  trial — **  We  have  no 
pity  to  spare  for  the  rebel  Chief  or  his  advisers,  who  well 
deserve  the  doom — whether  of  steel,  lead,  or  cord — which 
they  must  undergo.”  Another  member  of  the  Court  was  a 
native  officer,  who  was  only  called  in  on  the  last  day  to  make 
a  quorum,  and  had  heard  none  of  the  evidence.  The 
prisoner  was  kept  in  solitary  confinement  till  his  trial,  and 
had  no  means  of  calling  witnesses  for  his  defence.  He  was 
allowed  no  counsel.  There  was  no  cross-examination  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  Finally,  the  sentence 
which  was  pronounced  has  been  declared  %  the  Colonial 
Office  to  be  illegal. 

In  the  midst  of  the  indignant  comments  which  are 
beginning  to  be  heard  here,  it  will  be  some  comfort  to  the 
Colonial  Government  to  reflect  that  its  conduct  has  earned 
the  approval  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  most  of 
whom  have  signed  a  declaration  that  the  war  was  prose¬ 
cuted  with  as  much  mercy  as  was  possible.  Whether  these 
reverend  gentlemen  were  quite  impartial  judges  where  a 
misguided  heathen  was  concerned  may  be  doubted,  if  the 
following  letter  from  one  of  them  is  to  be  taken  ns  a  fair 
specimen  of  their  sentiments  : — **  His  heinous  sins  of  which 
the  law  s  of  the  country  do  not  take  notice,”  [that  is  poly¬ 
gamy,  rain-making  &c.,]  “  have  been  so  aggravating  as  to 
cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  and  they  made  me  always  fear 
that  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  would  one  day  come 
upon  him,  and  when  this  was  commenced  against  him,  I 
said  ^at  last  now  God  will  bring  it  to  pass.’  In  one  word 
I  do  not  know  of  any  individual  upon  earth  that  has  made 
himself  like  God  more  than  this  abominable  rain-maker.  .  .  . 

I  must  say  it  is  God  Almighty,  in  his  righteous  judgment, 
who  has  come  down  upon  him,  and  the  Government  of 
Natal  is  only  Hi^  instrument.  Those  that  are  against  the 
Natal  Government,  in  this  case,  are  against  the  Almighty 
God.”  The  last  remark  appears  to  be  meant  for  Bishop 
Colenso,  to  whose  noble  and  unwearied  exertions,  in  spite 
of  every  discouragement  and  obstacle,  we  owe  it  that  these 
foul  deeds,  which  were  perpetrated  and  were  being  hushed 
up  in  that  out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  world,  have  been 
dragged  to  light,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  has  been  given  an  opportunity  of  removing  the 
disgrace  which  has  been  brought  upon  the  name  of  England 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Pine  and  hb  subordinates. 

Edwabd  Spenceb  Beesly. 


THE  ELECTORAL  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  held  in  the  Freemasons’  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening,  in  support  of  the  programme  of  the  Electoral 
Reform  Association,  was  in  one  sense  highly  encouraging. 
The  numbers  and  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  were  great,  and 
the  vitality  of  the  Reform  movement  was  unmistakable.  But 
unfortunately  these  advantages  were  marred  by  tactical  errors 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee.  There  was  an  appearance  of 
discord,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  was  due  entirely  to  a  mis¬ 
understanding.  The  members  of  the  Conference  assembled 
under  a  mbtake.  They  thought  they  were  met  together  to 
dbcuss  the  basb  of  a  programme,  while  the  Committee 
understood  that  the  programme  was  definitely  settM,  and 
called  the  Conference  merely  with  the  view  of  giving  it 
practical  effect.  Acting  under  instruction,  the  chairman 
intimated  that  no  amendments  altering  the  basis  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  would  be  accepted.  Unfortunately  thb  was  not 
the  understanding  of  many  of  those  who  had  come  to  the 
Conference,  and  the  result  was  that  before  the  Committee 
and  the  Conference  came  to  an  agreement  on  thb  vital  point 
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the  time  of  the  meeting  was  gone,  and  all  hope  of  deriving 
practical  good  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  was 
at  an  end?  We  should  be  extremely  sony  to  raise  any  idle 
and  useless  recriminations ;  but  it  would  be  affectation  to 
•leny  that  an  important  practical  lesson  is  to  be  learned 
from  Monday’s  proceedings. 

The  ”  platform  ”  of  the  Association  is  either  too  narrow 
or  too  wide.  It  is  too  narrow  if  it  is  to  deal  with  the  large 
subject  of  electoral  reform,  for  it  wholly  omits  any  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  claims  of  women  to  the  franchise,  and  ‘^payment 
of  members”  is  ignored  in  the  programme.  In  a  large  and 
comprehensive  electoral  reform  these  questions  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  dealt  with.  On  one,  at  least,  of  these  questions 

_ Woman  Suffrage — the  mem^rs  of  the  Association  are 

fju*  from  agreed,  or  rather,  we  might  say,  that  some  of  the 
moving  spirits  are  its  determined  opponents.  We  do  not 
take  the  vote  of  Tuesday  last  as  indicating  the  real  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  members.  The  motion  of  Miss 
Becker  had  the  misfortune  of  being  supported  by  not  a  few 
who  subsequently  refused  to  endorse  Mr.  Forsyth’s  Bill,  and 
who  voted  with  her  merely  because  the  chairman  had  ruled 
against  the  amendment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  energetic  supporters  of  the  women’s  cause  either  went 
out  of  the  room  or  voted  against  Miss  Becker,  because  they 
thought  her  amendment  ill-timed  and  injudicious.  But  all 
that  notwithstanding,  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  Conference 
was  nearly  equally  divided  on  the  subject.  The  treasurer 
of  the  Association’  declared  himself  a  most  determined 
opponent  of  Woman  Suffrage,  and  supported  his  views  in  a 
very  energetic  speech,  of  which  we  shall  only  say  that  we 
wish  it  had  been  as  logical  and  wise  as  it  was  energetic. 
The  practical  result  is,  however,  that  Woman  Suffrage 
cannot  be  in  the  programme  of  this  Association.  But  is  it 
possible  at  this  time  of  day  to  set  up  a  scheme  of  electoral 
reform  which  shall  wholly  ignore  the  claims  of  women  ? 
It  was  urged  by  some  of  the  speakers  that  reformers  should 
work  together  as  far  as  they  go,  and  that  those  who  wished 
for  a  further  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  men  might  co¬ 
operate,  although  they  did  not  agree  in  extending  it  to 
women.  This  argument  might  have  weight  if  the  Associa¬ 
tion  had  confined  itself  to  some  single  question,  as  redis¬ 
tribution  of  seats,  although  even  then  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  those  who  think  the 
admission  of  women  to  political  rights  a  far  more  important 
question  practically  than  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
the  agricultural  lal^urers.  But  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Committee  precluded  them  from  the  benefit  of  this  argu¬ 
ment,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  whole  question  of 
electoral  reform  is  to  be  stirred,  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  showed  more  sagacity  when  they  affirmed  the 
principle  of  adult  suffrage. 

Again,  how  can  a  programme  of  electoral  reform,  which 
omits  the  vital  point  of  payment  of  members,  command  the 
allegiance  of  sincere  Liberals,  or  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
working  classes  ?  Such  a  reform  would  bo  merely  a 
return  to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  country,  and  is  impera¬ 
tively  demanded  for  an  important  practical  object.  Unless 
members  are  paid,  working  men  cannot  bo  returned  to 
Parliament,  or,  if  returned,  can  only  bo  maintained  by 
an  effort  that  should  not  be  required  from  the  poorest, 
although  the  most  numerous,  class  of  electors.  The  advan¬ 
tage,  or  rather  the  necessity,  of  having  at  least  a  few  direct 
representatives  of  labour,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Macdonald  on  the  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  Labour  Laws.  lie  has  been  able  to  render  essen¬ 
tial  scrvic?,  and  no  one  who  attentively  peruses  the  first 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  can  say  that  Mr.  Macdonald 
was  sent  to  Parliament  in  vain.  It  is  unwise,  therefore,  to 
set  up  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  electoral  reform  that 
shall  omit  two  questions  that  enlist  a  wide  support,  and  ex¬ 
cite  interest  and  enthusiasm.  If  the  promoters  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  desired  to  deal  with  the  topics  of  reform  that  are 
likely  at  an  early  day  to  engage  the  attention  of  Parliament, 
their  programme  is  already  somewhat  too  large. 

These  mistakes  are  to  be  regretted,  for  many  reasons,  but 
not  least  because  of  the  slender  results  of  the  Conference. 
The  anomalies  in  the  distribution  of  electoral  power  were 
touched  on  by  two  or  three  speakers,  but  none  of  the  other 
questions  in  the  programme — the  compulsory  registration  by 


parochial  oflRcers,  the  extension  of  the  hours  of  nolli 
large  towns,  the  relieving  candidates  from  official  exn^M  ^ 
shorter  Parliaments— received  any  attention,  and  nboi^*! 
tical  measures  for  attaining  success  were  even  discussed 
It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  men,  good  men  and  tme* 
should  have  been  brought  from  all  parts  of  England  and 
been  sent  away  no  wiser  than  they  came.  The  cause  f  ^ 
which  they  assembled  demands  all  their  energies,  and  all 
the  practical  wisdom  that  a  Conference  of  such  men 
likely  to  produce.  When  30,000  electors  in  small  hmerU 
return  forty-four  members,  as  against  thirty-five  mem^rs 
returned  by  546,000  electors  in  large  towns,  not  even  a 
Tory  can  pretend  that  electoral  reform  is  a  visionary  topic 
The  single  burgh  of  Wednesbury,  with  one  member,  has 
more  electors  than  nineteen  small  burghs  having  each  its 
member.  Birmingham,  with  only  three  members,  has  an 
electorate  nearly  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  electorate 
of  the  county  and  burghs  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  hag 
eight  representatives.  Precisely  the  same  comparison  exists 
between  Berkshire  and  Manchester.  The  South-Western* 
counties  of  England  return  sixty-six  members,  while  the 
metropolis  has  only  twenty-two,  and  yet  the  electors  in 
London  are  nearly  double  the  number  of  the  electors  in 
those  counties.  The  distribution  of  political  power  is  so 
grossly  unequal  that  it  calls  for  amendment  in  the  very 
first  measure  of  Reform  that  may  be  submitted  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  would  have  been  a  worthy  object  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Conference  to  have  considered  what  scheme  ctf 
arrangement  would  be  best  adapted  to  secure  a  fair  and 
just  representation  of  every  class  and  every  phase  of 
political  thought.  But  although  the  Conference  was  barren 
in  this,  as  in  some  other  respects,  it  showed  one  thing — 
that  there  is  still  an  energetic  and  devoted  army  of 
reformers,  and  that  when  the  right  chord  is  touched  they 
will  act  in  unison,  and  advance  to  greater  political  triumphs 
than  have  hitherto  been  achieved. 


THE  ITALIAN  ELECTIONS. 

Another  victory  like  the  one  just  gained  by  the  Minghetti 
Cabinet  may  cost  it  its  existence.  It  was  a  Pyrrhus 
triumph — or  worse  even ;  for  some  signal  blows  were 
inflicted  upon  Government,  though  the  country  at  large  was 
by  no  means  roused  into  a  strong  political  excitement.  So 
far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  the  advanced  .Liberal  and 
Democratic  Opposition  polled  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  vote.  This  is  a  large  proportion,  considering  the 
narrow  plutocratic  basis  of  the  suffrage,  and  the  hot  zeal 
with  which  the  authorities  had  sought  either  to  influence 
or  to  intimidate  the  electors. 

The  South,  upon  the  whole,  cast  a  Radical  vote.  At 
Naples,  the  most  populous  Italian  city,  which  has  the 
ambition  of  becoming  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  none  but 
Opposition  members  were  returned.  Rome,  the  political 
capital,  declared  for  the  advanced  Left.  Apprehensive  of 
a  disaster  at  the  very  seat  of  the  Court,  the  Ministry  had 
not  scrupled  to  manufacture,  in  a  rather  arbitrary  manner, 
a  number  of  ‘"bogus”  electors  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
police,  of  the  municipal  officials,  and  even  of  the  prison 
guards.  It  thus  hoped  to  turn  the  balance  at  Rome.  To 
its  dismay.  Government  subsequently  found  out,  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  best  known  to  itself,  that  these  emjoloyes  had  voted 
for  Radical  candidates,  under  what  they  considered  to  be 
the  sheltering  cover  of  the  ballot.  The  same  happened 
with  a  number  of  dependents  of  the  Royal  Household! 
There  is  great  dismay  and  disappointment  in  high  quarters 
at  these  unpleasant  discoveries. 

Previous  to  the  electoral  campaign,  the  Ministry  had 
concocted  the  famous  Rimini  Plot.  Hearing  that  the  Be- 
publicans  intended  giving  up  their  policy  of  abstention, 

■  Government  thought  it  best  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  book 
of  wisdom  of  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  clap  the  Democratic  leaders  into  prison.  Aureho 
Saffi,  one  of  the  best  patriots  and  most  cultured  men,  thus 
saw  himself  suddenly  converted  into  a  “brigand”  and  a 
“petroleum  preacher,”  under  a  charge  as  false  as  it  was 
ridiculous.  Months  ago  we  remarked  on  the 
absurdity  of  this  trumpery  charge.  To-day  Aurelio  Saffi 
is  a  member  for  Rimini.  Though  the  franchise  is — to 
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use  a  Tory  pHrase — ^by  no  means  ‘^lowered”  in  Italy,  the 
electors  of  the  very  town  where  he  was  unjustly  arrested 
did  proper  justice  to  the  petroleum  calumny  that  had  been 
launch^  against  him. 

In  the  same  way,  the  Ministry  were  sorely  beaten  in  their 
trial  of  strength  against  Garibaldi’s  name.  The  leader  of 
the  Thousand,  who  made  the  Italian  Kingdom  for  the 
House  of  Savoy,  is,  of  course,  not  a  ^'Government  candi¬ 
date.”  Victor  Emanuel,  after  having  sent  a  bullet  into  his 
Achillean  heel,  might  be  glad  to  pension  him  off,  provided 
he  would  keep  quiet  at  Oaprera ;  but  whenever  the  defender . 
of  the  Roman  Republic  turns  up  in  politics,  there  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  uneasy  feeling  at  Court.  Over  and  over  Garibaldi, 
whilst  discountenancing  any  immediate  Republican  attempt, 
has  latterly  declared  himself  a  believer  in  the  Democratic 
principle.  In-  a  letter  characterised  by  his  usual  out¬ 
spokenness,  he  firmly  stood  by  the  friends  who  had  been 
lawlessly  pounced  upon  at  the  Villa  Ruffi.  Thereupon, 

■  though  opposed  by  a  Government  candidate  for  whom 
every  imaginable  influence  had  been  set  in  motion.  Gari¬ 
baldi  was  triumphantly  returned  in  two  electoral  colleges 
at  Rome.  These  are  truly  "dark  points”  on  the  Alinis- 
terial  horizon.  The  Opposition  has,  at  any  rate,  gained 
ground  in  some  quarters,  where  such  an  issue  was  least 
expected.  A  majority  in  Parliament  is,  no  doubt,  secured 
for  the  Minghetti  Cabinet,  mainly  through  the  elections  in 
Upper  Italy,  where  the  more  Conservative  elements  prevaiL 
But  it  is  a  comparatively  weak  majority,  and  its  moral 
prestige  is  considerably  diminished. 

It  would  be  an  error,  however,  to  conclude  that  the 
country  is  in  any  ferment  owing  to  these  elections.  The 
importance  of  the  results  mentioned  rather  lies  in  the  fact 
of  their  having  been  wrought  in  the  charmed  circle  in  which 
the  Italian  suffrage  is  circumscribed.  That  suffrage  is  as 
restricted  as  it  was  in  England  before  the  first  Reform  Bill, 
though  not  quite  sa.^stricted  as  it  was  in  France  under 
the  so-called  Citizen  King,  who,  in  reality,  was  the  King  of 
a  narrow-minded  class  of  money-mongers.  The  population 
of  Italy  is  26,000,000.  The  number  of  her  electors,  under  a  j 
property  qualification,  is  a  little  above  500,000 ;  or  "  one  in 
49,”  as  a  correspondent  of  the  Times  has  it,  who  was 
astonished,  beyond  measure,  at  the  smallness  of  the  electoral 
body.  Finding  that  238,000  men  had  voted  this  time,  and 
that  92,000  votes  had  been  cast  by  the  Liberal  Opposition — 
the  clerical  party  remaining  in  a  state  of  abstention — the 
Times  correspondent  remarks  that  thus,  practically,  "  the 
Government  rests  on  the  support  of  146,000  out  of 
26,000,000.” 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  writer  is  somewhat  out 
of  his  reckoning,  ^albeit  the  error  he  commits  is  one  of 
frequent**  occurrence  even  among  trained  politicians,  or 
those  who  ought  to  be  trained.  When  Gambetta  said, 
during  the  war,  that  the  "  one  million  German  soldiers  ” 
(an  over-statement,  by-the-by)  could  easily  be  vanquished, 
as  they  were  "  like  one  to  thirty-eight,”  he  simply  forgot 
to  count  the  women,  the  children,  the  aged,  and  the  incap¬ 
able  in  France.  He  forgot  that  the  38,000,000  of  French 
people  had  already  opposed  to  a  similar  number  of  German 
people  all  the  men  able  to  bear  arms  with  any  degree  of 
efficiency.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  holy-day  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Times  forgets  that  even  under  manhood  suffrage 
Italy  would  at  most  have  between  six  and  seven  million 
voters ;  and  not  twenty-six,  as  he  seems  to  imagine.  But 
from  six  or  seven  millions  to  500,000  is  a  deep  falling 
off.  Moreover,  within  this  restricted  circle,  the  political 
privilege  is  by  no  means  so  highly  prized  as  might  be 
<lesirable  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  In  England, 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  and  Hungary, 
generally  about  two-thirds  of  the  electors  exercise  their 
^ghts.  When,  therefore,  it  is  found  that  in  Italy  not 
oven  one  half  of  the  electors  made  use  of  their  privilege 
in  the  present  instance,  though  those  who  are  entitled  to 
the  vote  belong  to  the  more  well-to-do  class,  the  convic¬ 
tion  forces  itseff  upon  us  that  there  is  something  rotten  in 
the  State  fabric. 

Ever  since  elections  have  been  held  for  the  Italian  king¬ 
dom — namely,  since  1861 — a  steady  diminution  has  been 
going  on  in  the  percentage  of  those  who  exercise  their  civic 


I  rights.  Each  time— in  1865;  in  1867;  in  1870;  and 
I  now  again — the  number  of  voters  has  been  less.  Thin  i» 
not  an  auspicious  sign.  It  proves  the  necessity  of  intro¬ 
ducing  fresh  blood.  Universal  suffrage,  decreed  all  at 
once  without  any  educational  light  being  let  into  the 
dense  ignorance  of  the  masses,  might  prove  a  cure  even 
worse  than  the  existing  evil.  But  the  present  inefficient 
j  working  of  a  cramped  oligarchical  system  is  a  disgrace  and 
j  a  danger.  A  widening  of  the  suffrage,  especially  in  the 
larger  towns,  seems  to  be  urgently  required  for  the  healthier 
development  of  the  country.  If  such  an  extension  of  the 
electoi^  body  were  effect^  in  a  judicious  manner — ^with 
due  regard,  not  so  much  for  a  mathematical  distribution^ 
as  for  the  interests  of  progress  and  enlightenment — Italy 
would  soon  right  herself,  and  get  rid,  at  the  same  time, 
of  political  stagnation  in  the  North,  and  of  the  chaotie 
confusion  which  still  unfavourably  characterises  severjJ 
provinces  of  the  former  dominions  of  King  Bomba. 

The  question  now  is,  whether  the  majority  obtained  by 
Government  will  prove  a  workable  one.  Should  Minghetti 
fail,  the  return  of  Sella  to  power  would  seem  to  be  a  likely 
contingency.  For  the  moment,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  fare- 
cast  ;  everything  depends  on  the  measures  the  Cabinet  will 
consider  it  prudent  to  bring  forward  when  Parliament  meets. 
On  the  great  question  which  at  present  agitates  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  which  has  sent  forth  its  first  ripples  into  thi» 
country  with  such  a  force  that  even  Mr.  Gladstone  has  seen  fit 
to  retrace  his  steps,  and  suddenly  to  head  a  movement  for 
resisting  the  "outrageous  claims”  of  the  Papacy,  Signor 
Minghetti,  the  ex-Minister  of  Pius  IX.,  has  hitherto  not 
shown  himself  a  very  firm  guide.  He  exerted  liimself  a.v 
long  as  he  could  to  ward  off  the  passing  of  any  Radical 
measures  detrimental  to  the  theocratic  claims.  He  pOTsist- 
ently  kept  up  relations  with  several  Cardinals  to  the  injury 
of  the  Liberal  cause.  He  was  really  for  various  concessions 
to  the  Holy  See,  so  that  a  inodiis  vioendi  might  bo  found. 

It  required  a  fierce  attack,  made,  in  spite  of  this  con¬ 
ciliatory  spirit,  by  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  against  the  Italian 
Premier,  before  the  latter  could  be  brought  to  take  up  a 
somewhat  more  dignified  attitude  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  Vatican.  Perhaps  he  will  endeavour  now  to  get  a  start, 
in  public  opinion,  over  his  political  rivals  by  turning  oror  a 
new  leaf  in  this  Papal  question.  For  the  nonce,  those  who 
proclaim  the  necessity  of  dealing  finuly  with  the  n^stim 
priesthood  have  more  confidence  in  Sella  than  in  Mingliettf^ 
"Our  intention  is  not  to  destroy  Catholicism,”  Sella  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said,  "  but  we  must  clip  the  wings  of  th» 
priestly  ravens  {corvi-pretl),  in  order  to  tame  them.”  Sucb 
being  the  situation,  some  interesting  debates  may  bo  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  Italian  Parliament,  even  though  the  political 
arena  be  so  limited  and  the  class  whicli  has  the  exclusivo 
right  of  entrance  there  scarcely  shows  itself  sufficioatly 
worthy  of  its  influential  position.  Kabl  Blind. 


THE  DECLINE  OP  THE  BRUTALITY  PANIC. 

We  have  more  than  once  of  late  intimated  our  susplou/n 
that  the  alleged  "  epidemic  of  brutality,”  of  which  so  much 
has  been  written,  probably  had  but  a  slender  foundatioo  in 
fact,  and  have  protested  against  taking  an  alarmist  view  d 
a  few  startling  cases  of  brutal  violence.  The  discrepaai^ 
between  the  number  of  cases  reported  and  the  violonco  of 
some  of  our  contemporaries,  who  have  been  raving  for  th^ 
lash  with  a  blood-sucking  humour  worthy  of  Ancient  PistoL 
lent  considerable  countenance  to  the  belief  that  this  epuiemic 
of  brutality  was  more  real  in  the  metropolitan  presa  thaa 
in  Lancashire.  Even  the  humane  Punch  had  yielded  to  tho 
panic,  and  become  infected  with  the  brutality,  advocating 
the  lash  through  the  uncongenial  medium  of  cartoon  ud 
comic  metre.  But  we  may  now  assume  that  the  reaction 
has  begun,  and  that  the  public  mind  will  soon  regain  it* 
equilibrium.  The  Times  of  Thursday  returns  to  a  mwo 
rational  method  of  dealing  with  the  question.  Admitting 
the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  depnKjaiing 
the  biassing  influence  of  panic  and  hasty  conclusions  from 
partial  and  incomplete  data,  the  Timer  has  prepared  an 
abstract,  founded  on  the  recent  police  returns  of  Manchoitcr 
and  Bolton,  from  which  it  considers  itself  entitled  to  deduce, 
"  securely  and  legitimately,”  that  "  though  the  general  stain 
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of  things  in  Lancashire  is  bad  enough,  and  seems  in  some 
respects  to  be  getting  worse,  yet  at  least  the  worst  forms 
of  ruffianly  violence  are,  in  Lancashire,  becoming  less 
frequent.” 

Police  officers  are  not  likely  to  underrate  the  number  of 
offences  against  the  person,  because  in  a  large  proportion  of 
such  offences  they  themselves  are  the  sufferers.  Yet  the 
superintendents  of  the  four  police  districts  into  w'hich 
Manchester  is  divided  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
brutal  assaults  are  less  frequent,  in  proportion  to  the  popu¬ 
lation,  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  very  much  less 
frequent  if  the  comparison  bo  made  with  twenty  years  ago.” 
But  the  case  w’hich  best  illustrates  the  utter  irrationality  of 
the  panic  into  which  some  newspapers  have  written  them¬ 
selves,  is  furnished  by  Bolton.  In  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood'  of  this  town  occurred  one  of  those  brutal 
outrages  which  created  a  momentary  fear  that  our  civil¬ 
isation  was  absolutely  in  danger.  Yet,  and  although 
Bolton  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  a  colliery 
district  outside  the  town,  from  w’hich  it  is  subjected  to 
the  invasion  of  tipsy  quarrellers,  the  borough,  according 
tb  the  report,  “  shows  a  smaller  number  of  assaults 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  police  than  there  were  ten 
years  ago.”  The  statistics  for  Manchester  and  Salford,  in¬ 
deed,  would  seem  to  warrant  the  inference  that  one  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  assaults,  and  that  the  most  repulsive,  has 
been  rather  on  the  increase.  Police  returns  usually  sub¬ 
divide  assaults  into  three  classes  : — “  Aggravated  Assaults 
on  Women  and  Children,”  Assaults  on  Officers  of  the 
Peace,”  and  Common  Assaults  and  offences  of  the  first 
and  most  dastardly  class  are  more  numerous  for  the  year 
ending  29th  September  last  than  for  four  years  previously. 
The  figures  are  101  in  1873-4;  88  in  1872-3;  GG  in 
1871-2;  81  in  1870-1  ;  and  G1  in  18G9-70.  In  Salford, 
which  numbers  125,000  inhabitants,  there  is  a  similar  in¬ 
crease  ;  the  return  for  the  half-year  ended  the  29th  of 
September,  1874,  shows  25  cases  of  aggravated  assaults  on 
women  and  children,  against  21  in  the  coiTesponding  period 
of  last  year,  and  20  in  that  of  1872.  But  are  these  figures 
such  as  to  support  the  impression,  which  has  been  sedulously 
forced  upon  the  public  mind,  that  ruffianism  has  of  late 
years  been  waxing  so  strong  and  violent  as  seriously  to 
threaten  the  very  framework  of  society  unless  the  existing 
P'^nalties  of  the  law  are  reinforced  ?  Several  things 
have  to  be  considered  before  we  rush  to  this  conclusion. 
We  must  remember  that  a  gradual  decrease  in  crimes  of 
violence  is  affirmed  both  by  statistics  and  by  the  personal 
testimony  of  men  with  special  opportunities  of  forming 
sound  general  impressions ;  and  that  in  crime,  as  in  every¬ 
thing  else,  there  are  what  seem  to  be  occasional  and  tem¬ 
porary  tendencies  towards  particular  forms.  But,  further, 
in  the  case  of  the  Manchester  statistics  of  aggravated 
assaults,  we  have  to  set  against  the  fluctuating  numbers  of 
the  last  five  yearn,  the  unanimous  statement  of  the  superin¬ 
tendents  of  police  that  ‘‘both  wife-beating  is  less  frequent, 
and  that  excessive  violence  is  very  rare,  as  compared  with 
a  period  dating  some  years  back.”  Statistics  in  the  case 
of  wife-beating  are  peculiarly  liable  to  fluctuate,  because 
when  the  unfortunate  victims  hav^e  so  many  motives  to 
suffer  brutality  uncomplainingly,  a  bold  example  has  a 
strong  local  effect. 

Those  who  have  hitherto  advocated  the  employment  of 
the  lash  as  the  only  adequate  means  of  putting  down  the 
epidemic  of  brutality,  are  constrained  to  admit  that  there 
is  no  epidemic  to  put  down.  But  with  a  miserable  attempt 
at  saving  appearances,  they  now  argue  that  there  is  at  least 
a  great  deal  of  brutality,  and  that  the  lash  is  the  only 
efficacious  deterrent.  The  admission  is  rather  humiliating, 
after' the  absolute  confidence  with  which  the  existence  of 
the  epidemic  was  asserted,  and  the  fact  that  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  prevalence  of  outrage  wras  made  the  excuse  for 
having  recourse  to  an  all  but  obsolete  severity  of  punish¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  new  position  is  quite  intelligible,  though 
hardly  worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  penal  legislation.  If,  indeed,  the  use 
of  the  lash  for  a  few  years  could  exterminate  brutality,  in 
all  except  the  administrators  of  the  punishment,  there  would 
be  a  great  deal  to  say  in  favour  of  its  adoption  as  a  deter¬ 
rent.  But  w’hat  proof  is  offered  of  the  probability  of  this 


salutary  result  ?  There  is  no  proof  at  all,  no  attempt  at 
proof :  nothing  but  the  foolish  evasion  of  abusing  senti¬ 
mentalists  and  humanitarians.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that 
criminals  look  pale  and  abject  when  a  sentence  of  fifty 
lashes  is  pronounced  against  them.  So,  doubtless,  they 
would  if  condemned  by  a  judge  to  be  boiled  in  a  pot,  or 
roasted  at  a  slow  fire.  We  do  not  want  to  know  how 
criminals  look  after  they  are  caught  and  convicted ;  we 
want  to  know  how  far  the  fear  of  the  punishment  operates 
to  keep  them  from  crime.  And  the  inefficacy  of  the  lash 
for  this  purpose  is  not  by  any  means  so  obvious  as  the 
savage  instincts  of  brutalitarians  induce  them  to  believe. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  those  strong  natural  instincts  that 
they  repudiate  the  teachings  of  experience.  Flogging  for 
robbery  with  violence  has  been  in  operation  for  ben  years. 
Yet  this  form  of  crime  is  not  extinct.  It  might  at  least 
have  been  expected  that  the  addition  of  this  deterrent  to 
other  terrors  of  the  law  would  have  driven  the  dishonest 
population  into  other  walks  of  their  trade.  But  there  has 
been  no  such  result.  Robbery  with  violence  rather  increased 
than  diminished  in  the  years  immediately  following  the 
increase  of  penalty ;  and  it  continues  to  bear  to  other 
crimes  very  much  the  same  proportion  as  before.  How¬ 
ever  pale  convicts  may  become  on  hearing  a  sentence  of 
fifty  lashes,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  crime  cannot 
be  extinguished  by  merely  increasing  the  severity  of  punish¬ 
ment.  Our  social  philosophers  must  go  deeper  into  the 
causes  of  crime ;  and,  to  borrow  a  medical  metaphor,  must 
apply  to  the  diseased  body  constitutional  rather  than  local 
treatment.  The  Recorder  of  Bolton  said  only  what  every¬ 
body  may  see  who  is  guided  rather  by  experience  than  by 
savage  instinct,  when  he  remarked  in  his  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury  that  “  Severity  is  not  necessarily  deterrent ;  and 
ill-considered  and  passionate  punishments  frequently  create 
the  mischief  they  are  intended  to  check.  Brutal  laws 
and  brutal  punishments  make  brutal  people.  Depend  upon 
it,  brutality  is  a  social  disease  which  lies  far  more  than 
skin-deep,  and  the  whip  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
school.” 

A  special  plea  has  been  made  for  the  application  of  the 
lash  to.  wife-beaters.  Nothing  could  be  more  plausible 
than  to  argue  from  the  Manchester  and  Salford  statistics 
that  this  peculiarly  repulsive  mode  of  brutality  has  been  so 
increasing  of  late  as  to  call  for  exceptional  legislation. 
The  civilising  influences  of  education  may  be  trusted  to 
banish  this  disgrace  from  the  country ;  but,  meantime, 
while  the  rising  generation  is  being  sent  to  school,  why  not 
flog  the  fathers  ?  Those  who  put  this  question  forget  that 
the  impatience  and  irritability  which  suggest  this  remedy 
are  not  far  removed  from  the  same  qualities  of  mind  that 
tempt  the  collier  to  take  a  short  and  easy  method  of  silenc¬ 
ing  the  scolding  tongue  of  his  wife.  No  doubt  certain 
other  qualities  are  wanted  for  the  argument  that  it  is  better 
to  flog  the  husband,  and  send  him  home  again,  than  to  im¬ 
prison  him  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  leave  his  family 
without  their  bread-winner.  To  be  capable  of  using  this 
argument  one  must  be  singularly  destitute  of  the  faculty, 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  which  enables  one  to  realise  how 
far  it  w'ould  be  cheerful  for  a  wife  to  live  with  a  husband 
who  carried  on  his  back  such  a  memorial  of  their  mutual 
affection.  If  an  ordinaiy  w’oman  had  her  choice,  and  were 
not  very  largely  to  blame  for  her  husband’s  outrage,  she 
would  probably  prefer  the  risks  of  starvation  to  such  com¬ 
panionship.  If  the  lash  is  to  be  introduced  for  wife-beat¬ 
ing,  a  necessary  complement  of  such  legislation  must  be 
increase  the  facilities  for  divorce ;  the  cut  of  the  lash  mus 
be  held  to  be  a  legal,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  virtual, 
dissolution  of  marriage.  Wife-beating  is  an  ugly  blot  on 
our  civilisation ;  but  it  can  be  banished  from  the  lower 
classes,  as  it  has  been  banished  generally  from  the 
classes,  only  by  the  growth  of  a  more  humane  pubhe 
opinion.  This  the  advocates  of  the  lash  do  their  utmost 
prevent. 


A  PEOPLE’S  ARMY.— No.  H. 

Besides  the  reforms  we  have  previously  suggested  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  English  army  on  a  thoroughly  popular 
basis,  two  other  innovations  on  established  usage  are  necessary. 
In  the  first  place,  a  more  logical  and  definite  system  or  pro* 
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motion  should  be  substituted  for  chance  and  the  chapter  of 
accidents.  In  the  second,  the  scalpel  must  be  ruthlessly 
applied  to  those  scandalously  corrupt  influences  which  now 
jrovern  promotion.  A  remedy  for  the  first  evil  is  not  far  to 
seek.  By  giving  regimental  officers  army  rank  and  full  pay 
of  that  rank  after  fixed  terras  of  service,  irrespective  of  their 
regimental  grade,  all  would  be  insured  equality  of  promo¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  in  such  a  system,  a  series  of  stringent 
examinations  would  form  a  part,  to  prevent  the  promotion  of 
those  “  Queen’s  Hard  Bargains,”  who  are  too  indolent  or  too 
dull  to  acquire  a  thorough  [knowledge  of  their  profession. 
In  the  lower  grades,  these  tests  of  efficiency  might  be  confined 
to  matters  of  drill,  discipline,  military  law,  and  the  routine  of 
daily  life  in  barracks  ;  but  before  any  officer  obtained  command 
of  a  regiment  he  should  be  required  to  give  proof  of  having 
acquired  an  intimate  acquaintanceship  with  modern  strategy 
and  tactical  developments  in  the  field.  By  means  of  these 
tests,  the  nation  would  be  insured  against  the  existing  danger 
of  having  the  upper  ranks  of  the  service  filled  with  notorious 
incapables  ;  while  officers,  knowing  their  promotion  depended 
upon  their  own  exertions  and  ability,  would  feel  incited  to 
devote  to  professional  study  the  many  hours  now  given  up  to 
vicious  idleness.  The  precise  terms  of  service  qualifying  for 
promotion  under  this  system  require  mature  thought,  since 
important  financial  questions  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
before  decision. 

To  explain  the  working  of  such  a  scheme  as  that  which 
we  have  here  suggested,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  assume 
that  a  sub-lieutenant  would  be  entitled  to  a  lieutenancy 
after  two  years’  service  ;  a  lieutenant  to  a  captaincy  after 
twelve  years  ;  a  captain  to  a  majority  after  twenty-two  years, 
and  a  major  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  after  thirty  years.  But 
while  officers  w’ould  obtain  increased  array  rank  and  pay  on 
completing  these  several  terms,  they  could  still  continue  to 
perform  the  regimental  duties  appertaining  to  their  regimental 
osition.  As  this  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  system  of 
revet  promotion  already  existing  in  the  service,  no  objec¬ 
tion  can  be  advanced  on  the  score  of  impracticability.  A 
captain  who  now  receives  a  brevet  majority  for  good  service  in 
the  field,  or  a  major  who  obtains  a  brevet  lieutenant-colonelcy, 
gets  increased  pay  and  higher  army  rank,  but  performs  the 
same  regimental  duties  as  previously.  Since  this  system  has 
been  found  to  work  admirably,  by  rewarding  meritorious 
officers  in  a  substantial  manner  without  throwing  the 
regimental  system  out  of  gear,  no  valid  reason  can 
be  assigned  against  its  further  development.  Another 
objection,  however,  is  of  a  more  serious  nature.  Without 
question,  the  adoption  of  this  scheme  of  promotion  would 
involve  considerable  expense.  For  instance,  instead  of  all 
the  captains  in  a  corps  receiving  only  captains’ pay,  several  of 
the  seniors  might  become  entitled  to  the  emoluments  of  majors, 
and  in  the  subordinate  grades  the  same  increase  of  cost 
might  be  expected  to  show  itself.  This  being  the  case,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  seek  some  way  by  which  the  extra 
expense  may  be  recovered.  Nor  is  this  difficult  to  find.  At 
present  our  regiments  are  positively  encumbered  with  officers 
for  whom  no  work,  except  of  a  perfunctory  nature,  exists. 
For  instance,  the  two  majors  in  each  battalion  might  be 
abolished  without  the  slightest  detriment  to  the  service  ; 
their  few  and  easy  duties  being  performed  by  the  two  senior 
captains,  wdio,  under  the  proposed  system  of  promotion  at 
fixed  dates,  w’ould  in  most  ctises  have  the  army  rank  of 
majors.  In  the  lower  ranks,  an  establishment  of  one  captain 
and  one  subaltern  for  each  company  would  amply  suffice  for 
all  practical  purposes.  Not  only  does  the  present  redundancy 
of  officers  entail  unnecessary  expense  on  the  State,  but  it  acts 
injuriously  on  juniors  by  limiting  their  responsibility  to 
the  discharge  of  merely  perfunctory  duties.  Although  the 
command  of  a  company  on  parade  and  in  quarters  does  not 
apparently  require  any  great  ability  or  professional  know¬ 
ledge,  even  this  amount  of  authority  is  reserved,  by  the  exist¬ 
ing  system,  for  officers  of  considerable  standing.  That  our 
army  is  over-officered,  no  one  having  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  service  will  doubt.  To  keep  idle  hands  Irom 
mischief,  all  manner  of  puerile  duties  have  been  from  time  to 
time  invented.  For  instance,  the  captain  and  subaltern  of 
the  day  must  vi.sit  the  barracks  at  meal  times,  and  jusk  each 
squad  whether  it  has  any  complaints  to  make,  although  the 
food  is  minutely  inspected  before  being  issued,  and  is  cooked 
by  the  men  themselves.  Such  childish  and  unnecessary  duties 
do  great  harm.  They  worry  the  men,  while  rendering  con¬ 
temptible  the  officers  who  perform  them.  But  unless  some 
such  safety  valves  for  pent  up  energies  existed,  the  lower 
grades  of  subalterns  would  have  little  else  to  do  but ,  trot 
about  parade,  without  once  being  called  upon  to  give  a  word 
of  command.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  suggested  diminution 
of  the  number  of  regimental  officers  apjjears  equally  effica¬ 
cious,  both  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  army 
and  of  reducing  its  expense.  Under  such  a  scheme  England  ■ 
would  ceitainly  possess  fewer  officers  than  at  present,  and  in 


some  cases  would  pay  more  highly  for  their  service \  But 
wffiile  the  gross  cost  would  be  less,  no  question  is  possible 
about  a  better  article  being  obtained  for  the  money. 

All  that  remains  is  to  point  out  some  way  by  which  those 
corrupt  influences  which  now  blight  the  service  may  be 
abolished.  That  the  task  presents  grave  difficulties  must  be 
frankly  admitted.  ‘Probably  Hercules  himself  found  it  hard 
work  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable.  Yet,  unless  the  job  be 
done  thoroughly  and  radicallv,  the  army  will  never  become 
popular  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  Without  wishing  to 
advance  any  charge  arainst  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  quoadhiB 
position  as  Royal  Diike,  it  is  notorious  that  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Array  he  has  displayed  a  certain  nervousness 
out  of  keeping  with  that  high  office.  A  threat  of  bringing 
Parliamentary  pressure  to  bear  on  any  vexed  military  ques¬ 
tion  is  known  to  exercise  a  great  influence  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  where  the  maxim,  “  Take  care  of  Dowb,  and  keep 
things  quiet,”  still  holds  good  as  it  did  in  Crimean  days. 
It  is  not  believed  that  the  Duke  himself  wilfully  allows  cor¬ 
rupt  influence  to  govern  his  conduct  of  aflf.iirs.  But  dread  of 
publicity,  and  that  extreme  good  nature  which  cannot  deny 
anything  to  an  old  friend  or  boon  companion,  have  together 
caused  the  Duke’s  name  to  be  mixed  up  with  transactions  of 
the  real  nature  of  which  he  was  probably  in  ignorance.  If 
this  reason  for  thorough-going  reform  at  the  Horse  Guards 
stood  alone,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  urge  on  that  highly 
necessary  measure.  But  another  of  infinitely  more  potency 
exists,  which  goes  far  to  suggest  that  abolition  and  not  reform 
is  the  one  thing  necessary. 

Can  any  service,  military  or  civil,  possibly  work  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner  under  a  dual  government,  with  two  authori¬ 
ties  at  its  head,  opposed  to  each  other  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  functions  ?  This  is  the  first  question  to  be  faced  by  all 
army  reformers  who  are  in  earnest.  Perhaps  a  more  ridicu¬ 
lous  system  of  government  has  never  been  aevised  by  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  man  than  that  which  now  regulates  the  affairs  of 
the  British  array.  Nominally,  the  Comraander-in-Chief  is  sub- 
I  ject  to  the  War  Office,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  authorities  at 
the  Horse  Guanls  are  practically  independent.  Certainly,  a 
kind  of  lip-service  is  offered  in  Parliament  by  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  whenever  the  ugly  question  of  divided  responsi¬ 
bility  crops  up.  With  delightful  humility  the  Duke  pro¬ 
fesses  himself  the  humble  servant  of  the  War  Minister  for  the 
time  being,,  knowing  all  the  while  that  the  permanency  of  his 
office  renders  him  superior  as  a  military  authority  to  an  official 
whose  position  depends  upon  the  breath  of  popular  favour. 
Hardy  may  come  and  Cardwell  may  go,  but  the  Duke  goes  on 
for  ever,  surrounded  by  traditions  that,  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  alter  not  As  the  gods  themselves  fight 
in  vain  against  stupidity,  so  War  Minister  after  War  Minis¬ 
ter  finds  it  useless  to  attack  the  vested  interests  of  the  Horse 
Guards.  Bending  until  the  storm  is  past,  these  noxious 
weeds  soon  again  raise  their  heads  to  heaven,  and  once  more 
a  dense  jungle  is  formed,  deadly  and  impenetrable  as  the 
Nepaulese  Terai.  No  one  can  define  the  exact  boundary 
dividing  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  War  Minister  from 
those  appertaining  to  the  Comraander-in-Chief.  In  this  dual 
system  of  government,  as  in  the  mermaid,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  precisely  where  flesh  ends  and  fish  begins.  According  to 
theory,  the  War  Office  forms  the  head  and  the  Horse  Guards 
the  tail ;  but  in  moments  of  emergency  the  frightened  crea¬ 
ture  sometimes  reverses  itself,  with  most  confusing  results. 
If  any  daring  investigator  were  to  attempt  to  trace  a  gross 
military  Job  or  scandalous  abuse  to  its  source,  he  would 
surely  find  himself  a  miserable  shuttlecock,  driven  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  by  the  experts  who  wield  official  battle¬ 
dores  in  Pallmall  and  Whitehall.  But  the  oddest  thing  about 
the  matter  is,  that  no  sooner  does  Amurath  succeed  Amurath 
at  the  War  Office  than  the  new-comer  forgets  all  the  virtuous 
resolutions  formed  in  the  wintry  days  of  opposition,  and  joins 
in  the  pastime  with  the  ultra-zeal  of  a  proselyte.  In  fact, 
there  appears  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  between  the  playera, 
that  if  the  Commander-in-Chief  will  lend  his  assistance’  in 
screening  his  nominal  superior  from  the  effects  of  ignorant 
blundering,  the  War  Secretary  will  re|)ay  this  kind  office  by 
winking  at  whatever  jobs  may  be  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  his  ostensible  subordinate’s  parasites.  So  the  game  goes 
on  in  a  terribly  vicious  circle — the  War  Office  demoralised 
by  the  influence  of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  latter  granted 
immunity  for  fresh  acts  of  corruption,  while  the  unfortunate 
army  is  poisoned  to  its  very  core.  That  this  is  no  overdrawn 
picture  all  will  allow  who  have  penetrated  behind  the  veil 
that  conceals  the  faces  of  our  militaiw  Mokannas  from  pro¬ 
fane  eyes.  That  it  represents  a  scauaalous  state  of  things, 
disgraceful  to  the  nation  tolerating  it,  and  calculated  to  bring 
the  country  to  ruin  at  the  first  great  war,  is  equally  incon¬ 
testable.  But  although  this  is  mournfully  allowed  by  all 
who  feel  more  than  lip-love  for  England,  few  dare  suggest 
any  remedy  for  the  evils  resulting  from  dual  government, 
divided  responsibility,  and  officially-sanctioned  corruption. 
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Yet  4  rddle^l  cure  might  be  effected  by  means  so  simple  and 
easy,  that  the  only  wonder  is  they  have  not  been  long  since 
employed.  Let  the  War  Office  and  Horse  Guards  be  amal¬ 
gamated  and  placed  under  one  supreme  bead,  the  War 
ilinister,  who,  in  conjunction  with  chosen  niilitary  advisers, 
would  discharge  the  duties  of  Ooninmnder-ili-Chief  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  own.  For  a  long  time  past  thei\*  has  been  no  real 
necessity  for  a  Commander-in-Chief.  Originally,  the  raison 
iTkre  of  that  high  office  was  the  presumed  necessity  of  having 
at  the  head  of  the  army  during  peace  times  some  military 
hero,  who  on  the  outbreak  of  war  would  take  command  of 
the  forces  in  the  field.  The  theory  lying  at  the  root  of  this 
system  was  that  soldiers  would  feel  more  confidence  in  an 
oilicer  under  whose  sole  conmiand  they  had  been  for  many 
y*‘aiB  than  in  a  comj)arative  stranger.  Needless  to  say, 
whatever  strength  this  theory  once  possessed  has  now 
vanished.  Even  if  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  mounted  his 
charger,  and  galloped,  sw'oid  in  hand,  against  Field-Marshal 
Moltke,  it  seems  allowable  to  doubt  whether  the  British 
troo|»«  would  be  inspired  by  overweening  confidence.  Yet, 
ap.irt  from  this  theory,  there  absolutely  exists  no  valid 
reancin  for  a  Commaiider-in-Chiefship.  Unless  the  holder  is 
coDJpetent  and  ready  to  lead  the  Ei»glish  army  in  the  field, 
he  is  a  mere  sham,  and  his  office  an  anachronism.  As  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  does  not  advance  pretensions  to  more 
generalship  than  is  possessed  by  most  drill-sergeants,  and  as 
his  other  duties  are  of  a  routine  character,  not  needing  ex¬ 
clusively  military  know  ledge,  his  office  might  be  absorbed  by 
the  War  Secretary  without  the  slightest  detriment  to  the 
public  service.  Of  course  he  might  still  remain  Conimand‘'r- 
in-(/hief  of  the  Forces  in  England,  as  Lord  Napier  is  in  India 
and  Jjord  Sandhurst  in  Ireland.  But  that  is  a  very  different 
matter  to  the  control  of  the  entire  English  army,  since  a 
merely  local  commander  could  neither  divide  authority  with 
the  War  Office,  nor  help  to  spread  c<3rruj)tion  through  the 
service  at  large  by  giving  it  his  countenance,  if  not  his 
sanction. 


Dublin  would  seem  ridiculous  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow 
In  the  absence  of  strong  political  interests,  the  more  in^Hi’ 
gent  of  the  Scotch  undergraduates  have  usually  turned  with 
a  true  instinct  to  the  chief  of  contemporary  thought,  and  their 
choice  has  almost  invariably  fallen  upon  persons  pre-eminentlv 
worthy  of  the  honour.  It  has  occasionally  happened  of 
course,  that  the  local  celebrity  of  one  candidate  K  proved 
superior  to  the  more  extended  fame  of  a  distant  competitor 
Lord  Moncrieff  has  always  been  a  great  person  in  Scotland* 
and  w’ould  be  a  considerable  person  anywhere.  Lord  Neaves 
deserved  to  be  at  the  head  or  a  University,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  is  the  only  man  or  wit  now  left  in 
Scotland.  It  is  right  and  natural  that  such  men  should  be 
respected  in  their  ancient  schools.  When  we  remember  that 
probably  the  majority  of  the  electors  are  younger  than  the 
boys  of  the  sixth  form  in  an  English  school,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  history  of  the  Rectorial  contests  places 
in  a  most  favourable  light  the  sobriety  of  their  judgment  and 
the  sincerity  of  their  respect  for  purely  intellectual 
Most  certainly  an  < ' 
undergraduates- 
never 


I  eminence. 

electoral  body  composed  of  English 
or  graduates  either  for  that  matter — could 
have  kept  its  suffiage  so  free  from  sectarian  and 
political  bias. 

This  time,  however,  a  good  deal  of  importance  appears  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  political  character,  at  least  of  the 
Conservative  candidates.  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  Derby,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  have  all  been  proposed  mainly  on  account  of 
their  eminence  as  party  leaders,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  is  the  only 
one  of  the  three  who  could  be  named  to  such  a  constituency 
on  any  other  ground  whatever.  But  although  their  nomina* 
tions  were  purely  political,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
opposition  to  them  was  inspired  by  political  Liberalism,  or,' if 
it  was,  the  choiceof  candidates  w  as  singularly  unfortunate.  1  he 
attempt  to  run  a  Liberal  candidate  at  Glasgow  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Forster  w’as  unsuccessful,  and  Mr.  Emerson’s  proposers 
refused  to  call  themselves  by  any  party  name  at  all.  The 
election  of  M r.  Emerson  would  have  been  far  more  worthy  of 
the  constituency,  and  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  office,  than  the  re-election  of  a  successful  politician  whose 
literary  merits  would  have  been  amply  recognised  by  his 
appointment  for  a  single  term.  Mr.  Disraeli  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  the  campaign  which 
has  just  ended  in  his  victory,  and  we  may  venture  to  hope 
yet  that  he  may  be  able  to  use  his  second  installation  as  an 
occasion  for  bidding  farewell  to  power.  The  extraordinary 
success  of  his  recent  visit  has  no  doubt  attracted  the  electors 
far  more  than  the  misty  principles  of  his  political  creed, 
and  as  against  Mr.  Emerson  he  had  all  the  advanta^  of  being 
universally  know’ii  and  personally  popular.  In  Edinburgh 
and  St.  Andrew’s  the  selection  of  independent  candidates  has 
not  been  more  felicitous.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  who  was  pi^ 
posed  at  Edinburgh,  is  as  yet  too  inconsiderable  a  politician 
to  stand  for  a  moment  against  the  long  experience  and  great 
reputation  of  Lord  Derby.  Dr.  Playfair,  too,  is  member  for 
the  University,  and  has  not  long  ceased  to  be  one  of 
its  professors,  so  that  his  election  would  have  looked  like  the 
triumph  of  purely  local  and  personal  influence.  And,  except 
as  a  professor  formerly,  or  as  representative  now,  we  do 
not  see  that  he  possessed  any  of  the  usual  claims  to  the 
honour.  The  nomination  of  Dean  Stanley  at  St.  Andrew’s  is 
even  more  unfortunate.  Hithei to  the  office  has  been  held  by 
laymen,  and  the  introduction  of  a  clergyman,  even  of  the 
harmless  type  represented  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  would 
be  a  most  unfortunate  innovation.  It  would  infallibly  lead 
to  the  nomination  of  other  clergymen  of  less  harmless  types, 
and  it  would  introduce  into  the  elections  the  spirit  of 
sectarian  spite,  hitherto  so  happily  absent.  The  Kirks  would 
immediately  nominate  the  noisiest  of  their  champions, 
and  even  politics  would  go  to  the  wall.  The  seats  from  which 
Carlyle  and  Mill,  and  Grant  Duff  and  Disraeli  discoursed 
impartial  wisdom  to  the  youth  of  Scotland  would  be  filled  bv 
fierce  divines  haranguing  excited  mobs  of  followers  and 
opponents.  Dean  Stanley  has  so  few  of  the  obnoxious  poinw 
of  the  common  parson  about  him,  and  is  really  so  willing  to 
believe  anything  that  anybody  else  believes,  that  it 
unfair  to  make  him  responsible  for  his  more  uarrow-miudw 
and  less  accommodating  brethren.  But  he  must,  after  all,  W 
regarded  as  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  his  ^^tenua^^ 
creed  would  be  most  surely  followed  by  the  broad-backed 
divinity  of  the  Kirks  of  Scotlan<l.  There  is  only  one  reason 
which  we  can  conceive  as  justifying  the  introduction  oi 
eminent  clergymen  into  tliechief  place  in  the  Scotch  Universi- 
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on  week  after  week  industriously  caricaturing  people  whom 
nobody  knows  anything  about.  There  are,  however,  a  number 
of  eminent  clergymen  who  might  be  used  to  meet  this  defi¬ 
ciency  of  properly  qualified  candidates.  There  are  all  the 
bishops,  for  instance,  and  a  good  many  of  the  deans,  not  to 
speak  of  popular  preachers  in  the  dissenting  churches.  Still 
the  dangers  aud  inconvenience  that  would  follow  from  once 
letting  in  the  clerical  element  are  so  great  that  we  should 
prefer  to  see  <5ur  undergraduates  looking  abroad  for  their 
great  men.  Even  the  Pope  would  be  a  less  reprehensible 
election  than  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming,  and  one  term  of  Prince 
Bismarck  would  be  better  than  an  eternity  of  .VI  r.  Disraeli. 
If  personal  eminence  is  to  be  retained  as  a  qualification  for 
the  office,  we  do  not  see  how  the  electors  can  avoid  drawing 
occasionally  on  the  Church,  unless  they  follow  the  generous 
example  of  the  Glasgow  students  by  admitting  the  genius  of 
other  countries  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  our  own. 


THE  RAGE  FOR  COOKERY. 

The  literature  of  the  stew-pan  and  the  basting  ladle  is 
rapidly  assuming  portentous  dimensions.  Not  so  long  ago 
we  were  content  with  accepting  as  classics  two  or  three  books 
upon  cookery.  These  works  had  a  most  extensive  household 
■circulation,  and  were  in  fact  almost  part  of  the  equipment  of 
a  bride  entering  upon  the  duties  of  matrimony.  In  numerous 
cases,  however,  very  little  practical  use  was  made  of  these 
treatises.  A  few  dishes  might  be  attempted  based  upon  their 
recommendations,  but  in  th^e  end  a  middle-class  couple  sur¬ 
rendered  themselves  as  far  as  the  commissariat  was  concerned 
to  the  domestic  who  W’as  responsible  for  whatever  operations 
were  expected  to  be  performed  upon  the  joint  of  beef  or  the 
leg  of  mutton.  Meals  in  those  days  were  simple  and  primi¬ 
tive  affairs  in  the  minds  and  appetites  of  people  with  moderate 
incomes.  There  was  a  certain  routine  observed  in  the  menu 
which  must  have  rendered  the  business  of  sending  up  the 
dinner  an  easy  task  for  a  cook  of  the  most  elementary  know¬ 
ledge.  Men  appeared  to  possess  tempers  then  which  nothing 
could  irritate.  David  Copperfield  would  swallow  a  chop  at 
which  an  Abyssinian  might  hesitate  in  order  to  please,  or  not 
to  displease,  his  delightful  Dora.  It  was  considered  vulgar 
for  ladies  to  take  an  immediate  or  direct  interest  in  eating  or 
drinking  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  extaut  an 
oddly  affected  style  of  fiction  in  which  the  joys  of  gastro¬ 
nomy  were  set  out  in  terms  of  the  most  exalted  aud  poetic 
description.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  survived  that  period,  but  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  in  some  of  his  earlier  novels,  we  could  find 
pages  of  rapturous  allusions  to  little  banquets  of  rarities,  salmis 
of  birds  of  paradise,  aud  dessert  of  fruit  plucked  from  the  Hes- 
peridian  gardens.  Lord  Lyttou  also  furnished  his  readers 
with  accounts  of  feasts  for  which  the  gods  might  desert  their 
allowances  of  ambrosia.  The  aristocracy  were  supposed  to 
have  such  dinners  every  day,  and  in  fact  never  to  sit  down  to 
appease  the  pangs  of  hunger  without  having  exhausted  the 
talent  of  the  Frenchman  who  catered  for  their  pampered 
palates.  Then  came  a  reaction.  Clubs  were  established  for 
the  consumption  of  beef-steaks  and  malt  liquors.  Kickshaws, 
as  they  were  termed,  were  sneered  at  as  effeminate  and  enfeeb¬ 
ling.  Thackeray,  who  could  thoroughly  enjoy  a  good  dinner 
himself,  could  not  help  having  a  quiet  joke  at  the  Bulwerian 
■carte  which  so  raised  the  wonder,  if  not  the  admiration,  of 
the  milliners  who  adored  *  Pelham  ’  or  of  the  uufinislied 
school-girls  who  could  get  hold  of  ‘  Devereux.’  But  Thacke¬ 
ray,  as  we  have  said,  was  an  intelligent  lover  of  an  appetis¬ 
ing  dish.  No  soup  or  preparation  resembling  soup  was  ever 
so  honoured  in  verse  as  the  “  Bouillabaisse,”  of  which  you 
had  your  bowl  in  the  “  New  street  of  the  little  fields.”  The 
bouillabaisse,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  rather  a  democratic 
broth,  as  unlikely  to  figure  upon  a  select  bill  of  fare  as  an 
Irish  btew  or  a  mess  of  tripe  and  cow-heel.  That  may  have 
been  one  reason  why  Thackeray  made  it  the  subject  of  an 
ode  as  if  to  contrast  his  enthusiasm  over  a  coarse  salmagundi 
with  the  lackadaisical  sniffling  of  the  jack-a-dandy  gourmets 
over  the  fricassee  of  frog  thi^s. 

A  few  of  our  modern  authors  are  much  addicted  to  the 
afffectatiou  of  dwelling  with  undue  emphasis  on  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  aud  we  might  add  on  the  pleasures  of  under  the 
table.  The  notion  always  seems  to  be,  on  the  part  of  such 
writers,  to  convey  to  their  readens  an  impression  that  the 
author  personally  is  a  creature  of  magnificent  aud  sumptuous 
habits  and  opportunities.  The  idea  he  may  contrive  to  sug¬ 
gest,  however,  is  that  he  has  been  a  porter  in  a  wine  store, 
and  afterwards  a  waiter  at  a  restaurant,  having  lost  both 
situations  by  not  being  sufficiently  temperate  or  honest.  To 
be  sure,  the  gastrouiuuic  fiction  may  be  constructed  without 
these  experiences.  A  writer  can  learn  the  names  of  wines 
from  advertisements,  he  can  discourse  learnedly  upon  them 
with  the  aid  of  the  scores  of  pamphlets  offered  in  the  streets, 
be  can  comjx)8e  a  bill  of  fare  from  the  report  of  a  charitable 
banquet.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  he  should  exhibit  a 


touch  of  daring  and  self-reliance.  We  have  more  than  once 
noticed  in  the  sham-gourmet’s  novel  an  account  of  a  dish 
composed  of  ingredients  which  would  have  been  as  horrible  a 
compound  as  the  most  appalling  of  the  plats  mentioned  in 
Smollett’s  celebrated  account  of  the  feast  got  up  after  the 
fashion  of  the  ancients.  Occasionally  the  impudence  with 
which  these  pseudo-discoveries  in  the  art  of  cooking  are 
announced  reaches  a  point  at  which  we  are  almost  inclined  to 
question  the  sanity  of  the  gentleman  who  proclaims  them,  but 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  hundreds  of  circulating 
libmries  in  this  country  eager  to  be  supplied  with  the  pro- 
vender  of  fiction  in  any  form  or  quality,  and  that  even  at  the 
rectory  there  would  be  few,  if  any,  opportunities  for  testing 
the  assurance  that  the  liver-wing  of  a  penguin  boiled  in  bur¬ 
gundy,  and  served  with  toast  upon  a  not  brick,  is  a  morsel 
which  after  having  once  tasted  you  may  die  happy. 

Cookery  is  now  so  popular  that  Mr.  Cole  and  his  friends 
appear  to  be  satisfied  that,  if  the  course  of  Buckmaster 
lectures  has  resulted  in  correct  views  upon  brocoli,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  has  not  been  accessible  in  vain  for  half- 
a-crown  or  a  penny.  We  w’ere  constantly  told  that  Mr. 
Buck  master’s  congresses  were  a  great  success.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  we  believe,  this  extraordinary  artist  went  into  Hyde 
Park  as  a  picker-up  of  uAconsidered  triffes,  and  came  out 
with  a  wallet  containing  the  materials  of  a  luncheon  for  an 
alderman.  That  Ts  to  Siiy,  when  Mr.  Buckmaster  proceeded 
to  work  upon  the  unpromising  dibris  of  bones  and  crusts 
which  he  had  in  his  bag,  he  produced  a  stew,  or  something 
else,  of  the  most  savoury  character.  This  is  only  the  story 
of  the  Maintenon  slipper  over  again.  Still,  Mr.  Buckmaster 
should  be  fairly  described  as  a  practical,  and  not  a  surprising, 
professor  of  cookery.  His  hints  and  suggestions,  as  far  as 
they  go,  are  moat  valuable,  and  of  all  things,  lucid  and  clear. 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  indeed  whether  his  two  seasons  at  the 
International  have  had  much  effect  on  the  general  conduct 
and  government  of  our  kitchens.  The  committee  or  cabinet 
of  the  International  have  claimed  for  that  rather  dubious 
speculation  that  it  has  brought  into  existence  a  college  for 
cooks  and  an  academy  for  music.  The  college  is  not  yet 
exactly  visible,  and  the  academy  seems  to  be  a  retiring  haunt 
of  instruction  ;  but  we  may  assume  that,  in  due  course,  the 
cooks  and  the  composers  will  come  into  strong  relief,  and  be 
pointed  at  as  triumphs  of  Mr.  Cole  of  Kensington.  Such  a 
consummation,  as  far  as  the  cooks  are  concernwl,  is  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  As  for  the  manufacture  of  musicians,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  great  mind  which  forced  on 
the  erection  of  the  Albert  Hall  should  desire  to  cultivate  the 
art  to  which  the  building  was  so  solemnly  dedicated.  A 
place  in  which  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  himself  played  the 
fiddle,  and  may  play  it  again,  is  peculiarly  consecrated  to 
those  influences  which  most  powerfully  affect  a  virtuoso  of 
Mr.  Cole’s  quality  and  standing.  He  will  have  his  training- 
ground  near  the  racecourse,  his  academy  of  music  close  to  the 
spot  on  which  the  promising  pupils  are  to  be  tried  and  tested. 
But  what  has  the  International  or  the  Albert  Hall  to  do  with 
legs  of  mutton  ?  We  are,  after  all,  to  be  pardoned  for  ex¬ 
pressing  surprise  at  a  conjunction  of  things  so  anomalous  as 
the  study  of  counterpoint  aud  the  tossing  of  panatkes.  Then, 
again,  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  School  of  Cookery, 
as  well  as  the  School  of  Music,  should  have  been  opened  by 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  ceremony  might  have 
been  rendered  imposing  with  a  Prince,  in  a  uniform  of  snow- 
white  jean,  mixing  a  salad,  while  the  Park  guns  fired  a  sidute 
as  Mr.  Cole  finished  coram  publico  the  last  s|>oouful  of  the 
I  hallowed  decoction. 

The  clubs,  to  a  great  extent,  have  spoiled  men  for  bad 
cookery.  This  is  really  the  fair  way  to  put  it. ^  Ljidies  are 
rather  prone  to  urging  that  they  cannot  vie  in  the  home 
kitchen  with  the  joint-stock  c/ief  of  the  Reform  or  the  Carlton, 
and  that  too  much  is  ex|)ected  from  the  resources  at  their 
coinmand.  Practically,  a  cook  capable  of  plain  nwist  and 
boiled,  certain  upon  poUtoes,  and  satisfactory  with  fi^h,  may 
be  had  by  careful  searching  at  2l)l.  a  year  wages— everything 
being  found  besides.  If  a  woman  of  this  kind  is  sober,  clean 
and  honest,  she  will  prove  a  much  more  economical  in  vesimeut 
than  anything  cheaper  or  dearer  and  more  pretentiouH,  As 
for  teaching  a  girl  caught  wild  to  cook,  a  more  thankless  or 
weariful  joS  w’as  never  conceived.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
if  the  stripling  learns  even  the  alphabet  of  her  business,  she 
will  snap  her  fingers  at  you  and  be  off  to  better  herself. 
You  will  never  receive  the  benefit  of  your  own  instructions. 
Cooking  also  requires  a  special  taste  and  aptitude,  llundieds 
of  women  can  never  succeed  in  making  an  omelette  or  in 
roasting  a  fowl,  though  they  may  be  excellent  assistanU  in 
the  nursery  or  as  chamber-maids.  For  the  rest,  we  may 
regard  the  attention  paid  to  cookery  as  a  sign  not  merely  of 
the  weak  stomachs  but  of  the  hard- worked  biains  of  this 
our  generation.  Our  grandfathers  seldom  knew  what  indi¬ 
gestion  meant  and  were  totally  unacquainted  with  {lepsine. 
We  cannot  live  their  lives,  and  we  certainly  cannot  eat  their 
dinners.  Indeed,  their  eating  and  drinking  customs  have 
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the  local  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  different  considera 
tions  are  uppermost,  and  not  even  the  spread  of  the  latest 
sanitary  ideas  will  entirely  bring  them  to  see  their  duties 
from  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  health  officer.  Over  and 
above  the  lack  of  information,  there  may  be  said  to  be  two 
chief  causes  at  w’ork  in  producing  neglect  of  sanitary 
administration.  One  of  these  is  the,  in  itself,  laudable  desire 
to  keep  down  the  rates,  and  another  is  the  peculiar  form  of 
perverseness  that  not  unfrequently  distinguishes  English 
parochial  management.  With  the  latter  may  be  classed  the 
feeling  of  self-interest  which  occasionally  determines  the 
conduct  of  individual  members  of  a  local  authority,  and  which 
has  been  known  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  s  ‘  ‘ 

of  the  nuisance  law.  The  self-interest  of  those 
is,  as  we  all  know,  not  peculiar  to  a  system  of  local  self- 


strict  enforcement 
in  authority 

-  .  -  '**govern- 

ment,  and  it  is  a  disturbing  factor  that  may  be  reckoned  with 
so  long  as  the  broad  outlines  of  the  human  constitution  remain 
unmodified.  The  desire  to  keep  down  the  rates  is  a  natural 
and  very  wide-spread  desire  ;  but  the  temptation  to  carry  the 

and  undrained  streets,  impure  water,  absence  of  epidemic 
hospitals,  disinfection  houses,  and  the  like,  will  vary  greatly 
in  different  localities.  In  a  community  like  the  City  of 
London,  for  example,  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  naturally 
carried  to  a  great  state  of  perfection.  In  a  town  like  the  now 
notorious  Darwen  the  tendency  is  all  the  other  way.  Darwen 
is  said  to  have  150  streets  that  have  been  built  within  a  space 
of  two  or  three  years.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
settlers  would  have  been  attracted  to  the  place  to  the  same 
extent  if  the  rates  had  been  raised  high  enough  to  provide  the 
well-known,  and  even  obligatory,  sanitary  requirements. 
None  the  less,  the  town  of  Darwen  has  left  itself  exposed  to 
a  visitation  of  disease  which,  in  its  effects,  is  not  commen¬ 
surable  with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  taxation. 

But,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  self-interest  of 
individuals  in  the  local  authority,  which  is  an  inherent,  if  not 
widely-spread  obstacle,  and  for  the  desire  to  keep  down  the 
rates,  which  is  a  not  unnatural  one,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
other  things  stand  in  the  way  of  the  easy  and  expeditious 
administration  of  the  sanitary  law.  Till  very  lately  the  local 
authorities  had  quite  sufficient  excuse  for  the  appearance  of  per¬ 
verseness  in  their  conduct,  which  has  become  almost  proverbial 
of  parochial  management.  The  statutes  were  themselves  com¬ 
plex  and  ambiguous ;  and  even  an  enlightened  and  public- 
spirited  board  would  constantly  be  in  perplexity  as  to  their 
positive  duties  or  the  extent  of  their  powers.  Sometimes  it 
would  happen  that  a  heroic  town  councillor  applied  himself 
to  unravel  the  Nuisance  Acts,  and  made  himself  a  power 
among  his  fellows.  But  the  administration  of  the  law  was 
of  necessity  lax,  and  there  was  abundant  opportunity  for 
evasion  in  those  who  were  so  disposed.  Since  1872  the  sani¬ 
tary  law  has  been  available  in  a  much  more  consolidated 
form.  Some  allowance  must,  however,  still  be  made  for  the 
shortness  of  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  ;  and  that  is  one 
consideration  among  many  that  might  very  well  have  re¬ 
strained  the  somewhat  ignoble  panic  that  has  lately  taken 
hold  of  us.  The  duty  of  removing  all  nuisances,  and  of  con¬ 
structing  public  works  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  and  for  the 
supply  of  water,  is  placed  in  a  tolerably  clear  light :  the 
administration  of  the  sanitary  law  is  to  that  extent,  as  has 
been  said,  a  matter  of  common  sense.  But  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  that  there  are  constantly  arising  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  matters  of  detail  for  which  the 
local  authority  has  to  procure  the  services  of  a  health  officer, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the 
central  medical  office.  The  need  of  such  constant  watchful¬ 
ness  is  illustrated  in  the  reports  of  the  medical  officers,  for 
example,  of  Liverpool  or  Bristol,  or  the  metropolitan  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  in  the  special  inquiries  of  the  Government 
Inspectors.  Now  it  is  useless  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
recommendations  and  warnings  of  the  health  officer  are  not 
always  taken  up  by  the  local  authority  in  an  appreciative 
spirit,  and  it  is  here  that  the  traditional  parochial  temper  is 
apt  to  break  out.  Why  there  should  be,  not  unfrequently, 
perverseness  in  an  English  local  authority  is  a  very  large  and 
difficult  subject.  But  some  of  its  causes  lie  on  the  surface. 
The  unhappy  quarrel  that  has  been  cooked  up  between 
classes,  and  which  is  fostered  by  the  continuance  of 
grievances,  such  as  the  Church  Establishment,  has  often 
the  effect  of  determining  the  election  of  the  local  authority 
on  points  that  are  quite  foreign  to  the  subject-matters  of 
their  administration.  The  consequence  is  that^  there  are 
boards  that,  from  the  beginning,  are  constituted  in  harmoni¬ 
ously,  and  in  which  equable  temperament  and  calm  intelli¬ 
gence  are  conspicuously  absent.  To  call  upon  the  quietists 
who  at  present  stand  aloof  to  take  their  share  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  work  of  their  locality,  is  only  to  patch  up  the  defect. 
As  soon  as  the  ratepayers  are  in  a  position  to  be  calmly 
intelligent,  without  being  quietists,  we  may  expect  that 
justice  will  be  done  to  the  very  complete  provisions  of  the 
sanitary  law. 


siveness  and  perfectibility  of  the  system,  although  the  par¬ 
ticular  instance  of  our  self-reliance  and  individualism  is, 
perhaps,  not  of  a  kind  that  would  engage  the  attention  of  a 
grave  historian  like  Dr.  Gneist.  It  is  desirable  that  the  public, 
and  in  particular  the  local  authorities,  should  take  an  intelli¬ 
gent  interest  in  the  epidemic  diseases  to  which  their  districts  .  .  •  .  ./ 

are  liable,  and  should  be  possessed  of  the  very  best  and  newest  }  practice  to^  an  extreme  degree,  and  to  put  up  with  unpav^ed 
information  about  them.  Accordingly  we  have  Professor  '  *  ..i— 

Tyndall,  with  his  great  and  well-known  talent  for  popular 
exposition,  coming  forward  to  interpret  in  this  matter  between 


the  learned  professional  class  and  the  lay  public,  and  we  have 
the  Tones  placing  its  largest  type  at  Professor  Tyndall’s  dis¬ 
posal.  It  has  cost  subsequent  correspondents  of  the  Times  a 
good  many  letters,  more  or  less  beside  the  mark,  before  they 
could  come  to  an  jUuderstanding  with  themselves  as  to  the 
precise  import  and  extent  of  Dr.  Tyndall’s  communication. 
Now  that  the  after-shower  of  correspondence  has  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  ceased,  there  stands  out  clearly  one  idea,  to  wit.  Dr. 
Tyndall’s  original  proposition,  which  the  British  ratepayer 
may  safely  add  to  that  rapidly  increasing  stock  of  intelligence 
whereby  he  is  rendered  more  and  more  fit  for  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  citizenship  in  a  free  country.  That  idea  is  the 
specificity  of  the  contagion  of  typhoid  fever.  For  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  w’e  may  make  up  our  minds  that  typhoid  fever 
is  never  propagated  except  from  a  pre-existing  case.  That  is 
the  upshot  of  Professor  Tyndall’s  communication ;  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  it  is  so  clear,  and  the  evidence  against  it  so 
ambiguous,  that  the  notion  may  at  once  take  its  place  as  an 
acquisition  of  the  popular  mind.  There  is  present,  however, 
in  Dr.  Tyndall’s  letter  occasionally  an  air  of  finality  that  is 
really  foreign  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes.  He  has  looked 
at  th^  pictures  given  in  Dr.  Budd’s  book  of  the  typhoid  con¬ 
dition  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  he,  as  it  were,  exclaims, 
“  How  very  like  pustules !  This  is  nothing  other  than  an 
internal  eruption.’’  Now,  although  Dr.  Tyndall  was  playing 
a  part  that  admirably  befits  him  in  our  system  of  local 
selLgovernment  when  he  communicated  to  the  TimeSy  in  his 
own  logical  way,  the  important  fact  of  the  specificity  of  the 
typhoid  poison,  yet,  when  he  seems  to  come  to  scientific  rest 
in  the  notion  of  an  internal  eruption,  he  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  limitations  of  his  rMe.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say 
that  typhoid  fever  does  not  consist  in  an  internal  eruption. 
What  we  feel  is  that,  even  if  it  be  a  pustular  eruption,  the 
stroke  of  identity  has  no  significance  for  us,  ignorant  as  we 
are  of  the  nature  of  pustular  eruptions  in  general.  Dr.  Tyn¬ 
dall  goes  a  step  further  in  the  same  aberrant  course  when  he 
invites  the  readers  of  the  Times  to  believe  that  we  have  at 
length  caught  the  particular  creature,  the  fiendish  micrococcus 
that  makes  all  the  mischief.  What  one  again  feels  is  that 
if,  in  the  progress  of  events,  we  are  destined,  as  good  citizens 
and  cheerful  ratepayers,  also  to  grasp  the  idea  of  organisms 
being  the  cause  or  the  agents  of  contagious  diseases,  let  that 
idea  not  emerge  prematurely  from  its  professional  domain  ; 
but  some  few  years  hence,  when  we  open  our  Times  of  a 
niorning,  let  it  be  found  confronting  our  intelligence  clothed 
in  Dr.  Tyndall’s  invulnerable  logic,  in  some  such  way  as,  in 
the  mythology,  the  goddess  Minerva  is  said  to  have  burst  upon 
the  world  in  full  armour  from  the  head  of  Jove.  We  may, 
in  fact,  make  up  our  minds  to  lag  a  quarter  of  a  century 
or  so  behind  the  scientific  pioneers,  and  even  in  our  respective 
local  authorities  we  can  hardly  hope  to  be  abreast  of  the 
nrofessional  intelligence  and  sagacity  of  our  officer  of  health. 
But  it  is  here  that  Professor  Tyndall  and  the  Times  are  doing 
a  great  work  ;  they  enable  us  as  ratepayers  to  see  eye  to  eye 
with  the  local  medical  officer,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  his 
periodical  recommendations,  and  to  give  an  intelligent  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  inspector  from  the  central  office  when  he  comes  to 
advise  or  expostulate  about  the  excessive  death-rate  of  the 
locality. 

The  difficulty  of  seeing  eye  to  eye  with  the  officer  of  health 
is,  indeed,  the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  and  it  is  not  all  on  the 
side  of  the  non-professional  people.  The  professional  advice, 
whether  of  an  engineer  or  of  a  medical  officer,  is  not  unfie- 
quently  framed  as  if  he  had  carte  blanche  for  the  outlay 
required,  and  he  is  apt  to  be  impatient  pf,  and  even  contemp¬ 
tuous  towards,  a  policy  of  cheese-paring  in  sanitary  matters. 
What,  he  is  apt  to  argue,  is  a  community  profited  if  it  shall 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  its  health  ?  In  the  minds  of 
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MB.  MOBLEY  ON  COMPEOMISE, 

Oh  Compromiser  By  John  Morley,  M.A.  of  Oxford,  and  of  Lincoln’s 
Tnn.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

A  book  with  a  somewhat  similar  title  to  this  was  pub¬ 
lished  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  a 
witty  and  eloquent  statesman,  George  Savile,  Marquis  of 
Halifax.  The  '‘Character  of  a  Trimmer”  was  a  frank 
defence  of  compromise.  The  name  had  been  flung  at 
Halifax  as  a  reproach,  and  he  took  it  up,  stuck  it  in  his 
hat,  gloried  in  it,  and  gave  reasons  for  so  doing,  which  had 
at  least  the  merit  of  ingenuity  and  wit.  English  parties 
were  divided  into  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Trimmers  ;  and  Hali¬ 
fax  described  the  Trimmers,  who  mediated  between  the 
extremes,  as  being  at  once  the  ballast  and  the  rudder  of 
the  vessel  of  the  State,  preventing  it  from  capsizing  when 
pressed  too  heavily  on  one  side,  and  from  shipwreck  when 
propelled  too  violently  in  one  direction.  In  this  sense  all 
‘  that  was  venerable  and  admirable  in  nature  and  society 
might  be  said  to  “  trim our  temperate  climate  was  a 
trimmer  between  roasting  heat  ’  and  freezing  cold ;  our 
Church  was  a  trimmer  between  Platonic  frenzy  and  Popish 
lethargy ;  our  laws  between  imbounded  tjranny  and  extra¬ 
vagant  liberty.  "True  virtue  has  ever  been  thought  a 
Trimmer,  and  to  have  its  dwelling  in  the  middle  between 
extremes  :  even  God  Almighty  himself  is  divided  between 
his  two  great  attributes — ^mercy  and  justice.”  With  all  his 
admiration  for  trimming,  Halifax  was  naturally  too  reckless 
to  carry  his  theories  very  consistently  into  practice  ;  perhaps 
the  most  consistent  of  his  actions  was  to  oppose  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  James  H.  from  the  throne,  and  advocate  the  idea  of 
allowing  him  to  succeed,  and  putting  strict  limits  upon  his 
power.  But  though  Halifax  was  not  sufficiently  stolid  to 
be  a  thoroughly  consistent  compromiser  and  temporiser,  he 
preached  a  gospel  which  has  always  found  adherents  among 
the  worldly,  both  in  politics  and  in  social  life.  More 
persons  act  upon  Halifax’s  advice  to  his  daughter  than 
would  care  to  avow  it.  "  You  are  therefore  to  make  your 
best  of  what  is  settled  by  law  and  custom,  and  not  vainly 
imagine  that  it  will  be  changed  for  your  sake.  By  wise 
and  dexterous  conduct  you  can  relieve  yourself  from  much 
of  your  disabilities.” 

Mr.  Morley’s  chapters  on  Compromise,  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  before  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  are  virtually  a 
bracing  counter-blast  to  this  enervating  principle  of  conduct, 
and  naturally  the  two  works  differ  as  much  in  manner  as 
in  matter.  Not  a  few  of  Halifax’s  most  brilliant  sentences 
might  come  under  Mr.  Morley’s  censure  as  "giggling 
epigrams,”  if  they  occurred  in  a  modem  essay  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  serious  tone  of  Mr.  Morley’s  book  is  not  favom*- 
able  to  such  graces  of  style  :  he  writes  rather  in  a  strain  of 
lofty  and  earnest  eloquence,  in  language  the  reverse  of  bald 
or  dismal,  but  fervently  rather  than  brilliantly  coloured. 
The  occasions  which  led  to  the  two  works  are  also  widely 
different.  Halifax  was  tempted  to  write  by  purely  casual 
and  personal  considerations,  taking  up  his  pen  in  a  gay, 
paradoxical  spirit,  to  turn  a  discreditable  nickname  into  a 
badge  of  honour.  Mr.  Morley’s  object  is  more  deliberate 
and  disinterested ;  it  is  to  read  the  age  a  homily  on  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  placing  comfort  before  tmth,  of 
being  j^guided  by  narrow  expediencies,  and  of  submitting 
everything  to  the  test  of  political  practicability.  Although 
the  title  'On  Compromise’  inevitably  suggests  a  comparison 
with  Halifax,  and  the  one  work  is  virtually  an  answer  to 
the  other.  Mi.  Morley’s  point  of  departure  is  taken,  of 
course,  in  our  own  generation.  Fundamentally  he  has  to 
deal  with  the  same  problem  that  was  discussed  in  Milton’s 
' Areopagitica ’  and  Locke’s  'Essay  on  Toleration,’  which 
had  been  raised  before  by  the  Brownists,  which  suggested 
itself  also  to  Jeremy  Taylor  when  his  Church  was  out  of 
office,  and  which  can  never  be  absent  from  the  meditations 
of  distressed  minorities.  But  in  our  day  the  problem  pre- 
acuts  itself  in  a  different  aspect.  The  right  of  free  expres¬ 
sion  is  now  conceded,  with  more  or  less  of  reservation,  by 
ibe  general  sentiment ;  and  the  question  now  raised  is  how 
far  and  imder  what  circumstances  the  minority  ought  of 
their  own  free  will  to  abstain  from  speaking  out  their  whole 


mind.  Mr.  Morley’s  object  may  be  loosely  described  as 
being  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  exceptions  to  the 
doctrines  of  '  Liberty  of  Discussion  ’  as  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Mill.  Substantially  he  has  written  a  reply  to  Mr.  Fitzjanies 
Stephen’s  strictures  on  those,  doctrines  in  his  'Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity.’  The  broad  effect  of  Mr.  Stephen’s 
essays  was  to  glorify  the  wisdom  of  the  majority,  to  extol 
their  beneficent  influence  in  repressing  individual  eccentri¬ 
cities  and  oddities.  And  the  broad  issue  raised  by  Mr. 
Morley  is  how  far  the  individual  does  right  in  yielding  to 
the  uniformative  pressure  of  the  majority,  and  being  restrained 
thereby  from  expressing  his  own  thoughts  and  living  his 
own  life. 

Mr.  Morley’s  aim  being  to  find  out  "  one  or  two  of  the 
most  general  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  compliance,”  he  is  confronted  at  starting  by  the 
fact  that  his  countrymen  have  a  dislike,  which  seems  to  be 
growing  more  confirmed,  to  general  principles.  "  Though 
England,”  he  says,  "  counts  her  full  share  of  fearless  truth- 
seekers  in  most  departments  of  inquiry,  yet  there  is  on  the 
whole  no  weakening,  but  a  rather  marked  confirmation  of 
what  has  become  an  inveterate  national  characteristic,  and 
has  long  been  recognised  as  such ;  a  profound  distrust, 
namely,  of  all  general  principles ;  a  profound  dislike  both 
of  much  reference  to  them,  and  of  any  disposition  to 
invest  them  with  practical  authority ;  and  a  silent  but  most 
pertinacious  measurement  of  philosophic  truths  by  political 
tests.”  The  language  held  by  many  people  in  this  country 
at  the  time  of  the  American  Civil  War  is  the  best  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  tendency  of  which  Mr.  Morley  complains.  At 
that  crisis  the  principle  that  slavery  is  an  evil  was  fre¬ 
quently  subordinated  to  narrower  political  considerations. 
The  question  whether  it  was  not  well  that  slavery  should 
be  abolished  was  too  often  pushed  aside  by  such  other 
questions — as  whether  the  Southern  States  were  not  entitled 
to  set  up  a  separate  Government;  whether  the  Northern 
States  were  not  acting  rather  for  their  own  glory  than  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  slavery ;  whether  it  was  not  well 
for  England  that  the  States  should  be  disunited.  Those 
who  used  such  arguments  flattered  themselves  that  they 
were  displaying  "  practical  ”  wisdom  in  contra-distinction 
to  viewy  and  inconsiderate  philanthropy.  But  such  lines 
of  argument,  as  Mr.  Morley  urges  with  great  eloquence 
and  power,  consist  really  in  putting  immediate,  narrow, 
and  personal  expediencies  in  place  of  whole,  general,  ulti¬ 
mate,  completed  expediencies.  A  principle  is  merely  a 
larger  expediency,  and  opposition  to  it  often  means  nothing 
more  than  that  we  are  unwilling  to  look  far  ahead  and  to 
jeopardise  our  present  ease  and  near  convenience  for  the 
sake  of  remote  and  contingent  advantages  to  ourselves  or 
to  others.  This  Mr.  Morley  denounces  as  "a  shrinking 
deference  to  the  status  quo,**  and  laments  the  stifling  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  spirit  on  higher  and  farther-reaching  aims.  Not 
that  Mr.  Morley  urges  the  immediate  translation  of  all 
ideas  into  practice,  which  would  too  often  mean  the  riding 
of  principle  rough-shod  over  everything  that  ought  to 
qualify  it.  This  has  been  the  blunder  of  the  French,  and 
their  example  has  done  much  to  confirm  the  English  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  immediate  and  near 
considerations  should  not  be  treated  as  if  they  were  every- 
thing ;  as  if  higher  and  more  wide-reaching  considera¬ 
tions  did  not  exist.  The  practicality  of  the  English  mind 
is  not  to  be  denounced  as  if  it  were  evil  in  itself.  It  has 
a  good  side ;  a  very  large  good  side ;  for  our  steps  must 
necessarily  ^  more  uncertain  when  we  leave  the  visible 
and  definite  present  and  venture  to  walk  amidst  the  dim 
objects  of  the  future.  The  evil  arises  from  the  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  this  immediate  practicality — when  our  legislation 
takes  thought  only  for  the  present  and  leaves  the  future  to 
take  thought  for  itself. 

In  the  four  powerful  chapters  that  form  the  body  of  Mr. 
Morley’s  work  he  discusses  four  questions  of  vital  interest— 
whether  error  may  bo  useful  under  certain  circumstances  or 
at  a  certain  stage  of  development ;  whether  it  is  wise  to 
keep  back  from  forming  opinions  till  the  time  comes  for 
carrying  them  into  practice  ;  whether  in  any  case  one  ought 
to  conceal  one’s  opinions  ;  and  how  far  it  is  well  to  refrain 
from  agitating  for  the  realisation  of  opinions.  These  chap¬ 
ters  are  models  of  trenchant  argument  and  eloquent  ex- 
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i  an  extraordinary  increaee  of  disease  manifested  itself  in 
Blake’s  mind.  Whether  a  splinter  of  the  skull  pressed 
deeper  on  the  brain,  whether  some  eccentric  convolution  of 
nervous  substance  augmented  its  aberration  by  a  hair¬ 
breadth,  whatever  mysterious  and  deplorable  accident  it 
was  by  which  this  exquisite  intelligence  became  disturbed 
one  thing  seems  certain,  that  these  adverse  influences  were 
violently  at  work  during  the  five  years  that  separate  his 
two  best  known  books.  He  was  “  nightly  gulled  with  intelli¬ 
gence  ”  from  the  ghost  of  his  dead  brother  Robert,  he  was 
taught  to  mix  his  colours  by  St.  Joseph,  above  all,  he  was 
instructed  by  some  demoniacal  spirit  to  walk  in  the  dan¬ 
gerous  gardens  of  speculation  that  surrounded  the  desert 
of  his  mystical  books.  Of  his  rhythmical  writings  there 
are  three  that  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  three 
stages  of  his  poetical  decadence ;  if  Thel  ”  belongs  to 
the  first  and  child-like  period,  The  Marriage  of  Heaven 
and  Hell  ”  belongs  to  the  second  time  of  speculation  and 
revolt,  **  Jerusalem  ”  to  the  final  development  of  absolute 
darkness  and  chaos.  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,” 
published,  if  one  can  say  so,  in  1790,  is  characterised  by 
Mr.  Rossetti  as  “  the  very  greatest  monument  of  Blake’s 
genius  as  a  writer,”  which  is  true,  surely,  only  in  a  very 
doubtful  sense,  for  underneath  the  sublimity  and  sustained 
eloquence  of  phrase  there  lies  such  a  quicksand  of  false 
reasoning  and  positive  moral  perversity,  that  although  it  is 
a  most  fascinating  and  suggestive  work,  one  feels  constrained 
to  hesitate  in  calling  it  a  really  valuable  one.  The  web  of 
Blake’s  lurid  and  lovely  rhapsodies  winds  in  so  subtle  a  way 
round  and  round  one’s  intelligence,  that  one  finds  one’s  self 
at  last  being  throttled  and  numbed  by  it,  and  one  has  to 
start,  like  Samson  from  the  toils  of  the  Philistine  woman, 
and  to  remind  one’s  self  sharply  that  all  this  mysterious 
revelation  is  as  far  removed  as  anything  possibly  can  be 
from  the  sobriety  of  a  robust  and  healthy  intellect. 

The  decay  of  technical  power  which  the  Songs  of  Ex¬ 
perience”  show  when  compared  with  the  “Songs  of  Inno¬ 
cence  ”  must  strike  every  adept  in  versification  who  permits 
himself  to  perceive  it.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  thoughts 
are  more  obscure,  or  the  sentiments  more  eccentric ;  the 
actual  verse  is  handled  in  a  more  perverse  and  hesitating 
manner,  with  more  lapses  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  than  ever. 
The  “  Introduction  ”  is  full  of  mysterious  melody,  finer  in 
some  respects  than  the  joyous  warbling  of  the  opening 
poem  of  the  “  Innocence,”  but  it  stands  far  behind  it  in 
real  poetic  value.  The  poet’s  estimate  of  his  own  function 
has  altered,  and  for  the  worse.  In  1787  he  regarded  him¬ 
self  as  a  visionary  minstrel,  piping  happy  songs  down  the 
sequestered  paths  of  life ;  in  1794  the  Spirits,  or  Mr. 
Butts,  or  his  “  brother  John,  the  evil  one,”  have  persuaded 
him  that  he  is  “  a  bard,  who  present,  past  and  future  sees, 
and  to  whom  is  given  this  musical  and  enigmatical  message 
to  the  Earth : — 

Turn  away  no  more ; 

Why  wilt  thou  turn  away  ? 

The  starry  floor, 

The  watery  shore, 

Are  given  thee  till  the  break  of  day. 

It  is  a  whimsical  structure  that  boasts  such  a  key-stone  m 
this.  There  are  some  very  precious  things,  however,  in 
the  “Experience.”  The  “Tiger”  has  a  peculiar  force  and 
tropical  colour  that  is  not  common  in  Blake’s  work,  and 
forms  an  interesting  pendant  to  “  Le  Jaguar,” 

Ramass^  sur  ses  reins  musculeuz, 
of  Leconte  de  Lisle.  It  is  difficult  not  to  see  in  the^  “  Sick 
Rose”  an  exquisitely-worded  confession  of  the  poets  o^ 
consciousness  of  intellectual  disturbance  and  distress, 
the  most  interesting  of  these  poems  are  those  that  appeal 
against  the  laws  and  customs  that  restrain  the 
play  of  the  emotions.  In  “Ahl  Sunflower,”  in  “The 
Garden  of  Love,”  in  “A  Little  Girl  Lost,”  the  poet  cries 
out  with  as  much  bitterness  as  Shelley  against  the  w- 
straints  society  binds  us  with  in  our  mutual  relations  ; 
the  younger  poet  possessed,  what  Blake  had  not,  a  cl^ 
and  logical  apprehension  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  in 
way  of  reform.  The  posthumous  poems  contain  some 
remarkable  contributions  to  this  section  of  Blake  s  poe  ic 
work,  the  key-note  of  all  these  passionate  utterances  being 
struck  in  a  fragment  on  p.  192  of  Mr.  Rossetti’s  edition.—" 


pression.  Tlie  questions  raised  give  endless  scope  for 
casuistry  :  a  clever  Jesuit  could  write  volumes  upon  them. 
But  Mr.  Morley,  true  to  the  purpose  declared  in  his  intro¬ 
duction,  does  not  pennit  himself  to  enter  the  perplexing 
mazes  of  particular  cases,  and  steadily  searches  for  guiding 
principles.  In  the  chapter  on  the  “  Possible  Utility  of  Error  ” 
he  assails  the  notion  that  errors  may  occasionally  be  kept 
up  with  advantage  for  the  benefit  of  the  vulgar,  that  it  may 
be  useful  to  have  a  doctrine  for  the  educated  and  another 
for  the  common  folk.  He  contends  that  though  there  may 
be  useful  associations  bound  up  with  error,  yet  the  error 
itself  is  in  no  case  beneficial.  In  this  chapter  Mr.  Morley 
insists  with  somewhat  unnecessary  force  that  error  by  itself 
cannot  do  good ;  unnecessary  because  the  usual  contention 
is  not  so  much  that  error  may  be  beneficial  as  that  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  it  would  be  attended  with  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences.  In  the  chapter  on  “Intellectual  Responsibility,”  the 
main  point  is  that  to  put  off  forming  clear  opinions  about  a 
subject  till  it  is  ripe  for  legislative  action  is  absurd  for 
many  reasons,  but  chiefly  for  this,  that  it  is  by  the  force 
of  opinion  that  great  changes  are  accomplished.  And  as 
regards  the  realisation  of  ideas,  Mr.  Morley  contends  very 
ingeniously  that  a  man  need  not  be  too  timorous  about 
being  in  advance  of  his  generation,  because  when  an  idea 
comes  to  one  man,  he  may  take  for  granted  that  it  is  in  the 
air  and  cannot  be  far  off  from  a  great  many. 

The  most  interesting  subject  for  Compromise  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  lies  in  the  expression  of  religious  belief,  and  none 
of  Mr.  Morley’s  readers  are  likely  to  miss  his  chapter  on 
“Religious  Conformity.”  Before  proceeding  to  examine 
under  what  circumstances  conformity  may  be  advisable, 
Mr.  Morley  remarks,  very  pertinently,  that  non-conformity 
has  been  rendered  easier  of  late  years  by  the  greater  respect 
with  which  men  treat  those  who  differ  from  them  in 
opinion.  A  man  no  longer  renders  himself  liable  to  be 
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Between  1789,  when  the  “Songs  of  Innocence”  were 
issued,  and  1794,  the  date  of  the  **  Songs  of  Experience,” 
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Abstinence  sows  sand  all  over 

The  ruddy  limbs  and  flaming  hair  j 

But  desire  gratified 

Plants  fruits  of  life  and  beauty  there. 

T1i6  views  of  Blake  on  the  sexual  relations  were  of  an 
excessively  advanced  kind  in  theory,  but  the  sobriety  of  his 
own  life  shows,  if  proof  were  needed,  that,  like  Sweden¬ 
borg,  he  perceived  how  illogical  many  of  the  prejudices 
that  preserve  society  are,  without  seeing  that  their  very 
inconsistency  is  felicitous,  and  that  if  the  laws  were  more 
strictly  framed  in  accordance  with  abstract  justice  they 
would  be  even  less  adapted  than  they  are  to  temper  the 
violence  of  contrary  passions.  ""The  Everlasting  Gospel” 
is  the  most  coherent  and  most  eloquent  exposition  of  Blake’s 
ideas  with  regard  to  general  questions  of  morality,  and  this 
question  also  of  emotional  liberty  is  passionately  discussed, 
the  vials  of  the  poet’s  wrath  being  poured  out  on  those 

Who  render  that  a  la  '  less  thing 

On  which  the  soul  expands  her  wing, 

and  in  the  ""Daughters  of  Albion”  the  same  convictions 
give  a  general  tint  of  rose-red  colour  to  the  cold  fog  of 
words.  How  bold  Blake  could  be,  when,  like  the  ostrich, 
he  thought  himself  well  concealed  by  a  head-piece  of 
Bjnnbolism,  the  initiated  may  gather  by  a  discreet  perusal  of 
the  ""Defiled  Sanctuary”  and  ""In  a  M3rrtle  Shade.”  The 
posthumous  poems  contain  also  some  beautiful  lyrics 
embodying  the  conviction  that  the  most  exquisite  of  physical 
pleasures  are  those  to  the  enjojnnent  of  which  nature  her¬ 
self  irresistibly  impels  us,  and  that  to  hesitate  to  pluck  the 
full-blown  rose,  or  to  let  the  water-lily  glide  out  of  reach,  is  to 
commit  a  crime  against  the  divine  beneficence  that  guides 
us,  body  and  soul,  to  the  brink  of  these  ecstatic  pleasures. 
In  ""Young  Love,”  in  ""Opportunity”  and  in  ""Night  and 
Day”  expositions  of  this  feeling  are  given  in  the  most 
intense  and  finished  form  imaginable. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  misfortune  that  befell  Blake  in  his 
earlier  years  was  the  influence  gained  over  him  by  the 
hateful  rhapsodies  of  Macpherson.  ""Fingal”  was  pub¬ 
lished  when  he  was  a  little  child  ;  possibly  ho  was  not  too 
young  to  recollect  the  rapture  with  which  ""  Temora  ”  was 
received,  and  his  earliest  years  of  manhood  were  passed  in 
the  full  sound  of  the  tumultuous  discussion  that  rang 
through  the  ""  desolate  halls  of  Balclutha.”  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  on  which  side  our  good  Blake  was  mar¬ 
shalled  ;  every,  weak  point  in  his  imagination,  every  defi¬ 
ciency  in  his  intellect,  gave  ready  entrance  to  this  mouthy 
and  shameless  rhetoric.  As  the  brain  became  darkened  this 
dreadful  influence  became  all-powerful,  and  after  about  1796 
he  ceased  entirely  to  write  those  minute  and  delicate  songs 
that  were  the  crown  of  his  glory,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
the  writing  of  mystical  epics  which  he  clothed  in  a  kind  of 
rh3rthmic  prose  that  he  believed  to  be  something  quite  novel 
and  inspired,  but  which  was  nothing  more  original  than  the 
Ossianic  wind-bag  blown  a  little  fuller. 

It  is  probable  that  these  ""  Prophetic  Books”  would  never 
have  received  more  than  the  timorous  attention  that  glances 
once,  and  then  hurries  on  upon  the  other  side,  if  a  great 
poet  had  not  been  seized  with  the  whimsical  notion  of  mas¬ 
tering  their  involution  and  interpreting  their  dark  sayings. 
The  result  was  a  book  that  is  almost  unique  in  aesthetic 
criticism,  so  magnificent  is  its  style,  so  brilliant  its  insight, 
and  so  masterly  its  analysis.  The  feat  of  exploring  these 
dark  places  of  the  shattered  brain  of  Blake  has,  therefore, 
been  once  performed,  but  hefwould  need  an  intellect  as 
radiant  and  as  rapid  as  Mr.  Swinburne’s  own  who  should 
venture  on  the  expedition  again,  unless  treading  very  daintily 
in  his  forerunner’s  footsteps.  Like  the  hero  of  ""  Paradise 
Lost,”  Mr.  Swinburne  pursued  his  way  through  the  sounding 
deeps  of  the  ""  Jerusalem”  and  the  ""  Urizen,”  half  on  foot, 
half  flying,  now  well-nigh  smothered  with  the  nitrous  fumes, 
now  ready  to  sink  in  the  Syrtis  of  contradictory  statements, 
now  trusting  boldly  to  the  strong  and  sweeping  pinions  of 
his  own  imagination,  cheered  here  and  there  by  flashes  of 
golden  light  and  single  lines  of  musical  tone,  till  at  last  he 
succeeded  in  ""  paving  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
over  the  dark  abyss.”  But  those  who  would  not  be  lost  in 
the  crude  consistence  of  these  chaotic  books,  which  are 
neither  poetry  nor  good  honest  prose,  had  better  follow  this 
heaten  way  with  extreme  care,  and  the  less  they  glance  to 
yight  and  to  left  the  less  are  they  likely  to  be  stuimed  with 


the  noise  of  the  embryon  atoms,  or  afflicted  with  a  fatal  and 
final  dizziness.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  written  some  splendid 
chapters  on  the  ""Prophetic  Books.”  For  all  good  citizens 
who  value  their  peace  of  mind  this  information  should 
suffice.  Let  them  read  the  commentary  of  the  later  poet, 
but  let  no  rash  impulsiveness  lead  them  to  dive  into  the 
dangerous  gulfs  of  the  books  themselves. 

In  Mr.  Rossetti’s  edition  none  of  those  so-called  ""  pro¬ 
phetic  ”  poems  are  printed,  for  ""  Thol,”  as  before-mentioned, 

I  is  a  wholly  rational  and  lovely  production,  and  "‘  Tiriel,” 

I  which  now  for  the  first  time  finds  itself  in  type,  is  a  very 
confused  but  still  intelligible  story,  which  probably  conceals . 
some  direful  moral  message  under  its  allegorical  surface,  but 
I  which  is  at  least  sufficiently  coherent  to  bo  received  as  a 
versified  romance.  The  real  charm  of  the  other  ""  Prophetic 
Books  ”  rests  in  the  strange  webs  of  foliage  and  arabesque 
that  illuminate  the  pages,  in  the  attenuated  figures  that 
glide  or  fly,  or  group  themselves  with  morbid  grace  over  the 
headings  and  borders,  and  in  the  often  splendid  and  alwajrs 
curious  plates  with  which  many  of  them  are  interleaved. 
Take  these  away  and  all  the  charm  is  gone,  and  when  Mr. 
Rossetti  urges  the  publication  in  a  single  volume  of  the 
text  of  all  the  ""  Prophetic  Books,”  including  one  or  two 
vast  and  shapeless  apocal^q)ses  that  still  remain  hidden  to 
the  public  eye,  he  seems  to  us  to  propose  one  of  the  most 
hopeless  and  ill-advised  experiments  that  the  publishing 
world  has  ever  seen.  Still  more  unphilosophical  is  the 
lamentation  that  he  makes  over  the  destruction  by  certain 
sectaries  of  a  large  number  of  manuscript  rhapsodies  which 
Blake  himself  never  took  the  trouble  to  engrave.  To  regret 
the  lost  comedies  of  Menander  and  the  lost  odes  of  Erinna  is 
one  thing ;  to  weep  and  refuse  to  be  comforted  because  some 
of  Blake’s  funny  revelations  regarding  Golgonooza  and 
Bowlahoola  have  disappeared  is  another.  For  our  own  part, 
Mr.  Warburton’s  cook  might  have  been  as  busy  as  he  liked 
with  Los  and  Enitharmon,  if  only  he  had  spared  Ford’s 
tragedies  and  Cyril  Tourneur’s. 

To  close  with  a  few  words  of  editorial  characterisation. 
Mr.  Rossetti’s  volume  is  not  only  the  most  sympathetically 
and  most  carefully  edited,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  complete 
than  the  other.  Indeed,  there  is  no  imaginable  reason  why 
Mr.  Pickering  should  have  reissued  his  most  imperfect  col¬ 
lection  when  the  Aldine  edition,  containing  nearly  twice  as 
much  text,  was  already  announced.  Mr.  Rossetti’s  selection 
includes  ""Thel,”  ""Tiriel,”  the  ""Everlasting  Gospel,”  the 
posthumous  lyrics,  the  epigrams  that  Blake  wrote  down  in 
a  certain  little  volume  that  he  kept  by  him  for  his  private 
delight — much  in  the  same  way  that  Turner  did  a  remark¬ 
able  pocket-book,  now  no  more — and  several  other  interest¬ 
ing  fragments,  against  all  which  Mr.  Pickering’s  edition  has 
nothing  to  show  but  three  perfectly  worthless  and  insipid 
songs.  When  we  have  said  that  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  has 
omitted  in  all  cases  the  ingenious  but  perilous  emendations 
of  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti,  there  remains  nothing  more  to  add 
but  to  recommend  all  who  are  interested  in  the  career  and 
wonderful  genius  of  Blake  to  lose*no  time  in  making  them¬ 
selves  possessors  ‘of  this  new  collection  of  his  poems. 

Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


THE  GREVILLE  JOURNALS. 

The  GrevilU  Memoire.  A  Journal  of  the  Reigne  of  King  George  IV, 
and  King  William  IV.  By  the  kte  Mr.  Charle.  O.  F.  OreviUe, 
Clerk  of  the  Council  to  theee  Soverehfut.  Edited  by  Henry 
Reeve,  Registrar  of  the  Privy  CounciL  In  Three  Volume*. 

Longmans  and  Co. 

^  {Second  NoUoe.} 

If  some  portions  of  Mr.  Greville’s  observations  upon  the 
character  of  King  George  IV.  may  be  thought  likely  to 
give  offence  among  those  who  claim  kindred  with  that 
sovereign,  the  feelings  so  ruflfled  will  not  be  smoothed  by 
the  manner  in  which  George’s  successor  is  treated.^  On  his 
return  from  Italy,  Mr.  Greville  found  the  town  in  a  state 
of  the  strangest  excitement  about  King  William  and  his 
eccentricities.  At  first  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  did  not 
form  a  harsh  judgment  of  the  new  monarch ;  he  pronounces 
him  ""  a  kind-hearted,  well-meaning,  not  stupid,  burlesque 
bustling  old  fellow  ;  and  if  he  doesn’t  go  mad  may  make 
a  very  decent  king,  but  he  exhibits  oddities.  This  was  a 
mild  expression.  Mr.  Greville  soon  discovered  that  his 
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Majesty  wa«  **  going  much  too  fast ;  he  begins  to  ala^  his 
Ministers  and  to  astonish  the  world.”  One  morning  he 
turns  out  to  inspect  the  Coldstream  Guards,  dressed  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  in  a  military  uniform,  and  with  a  great 
pair  of  gold  spurs  half  way  up  his  legs  like  a  game-cock, 
although  he  was  not  to  ride,  for  having  chalk-stones  in  his 
hands  he  can’t  hold  the  reins.”  Getting  bored  by  ^e 
solemnities  of  receiving  academic  addresses  and  swearing 
in  Privy  Councillors  and  Lords-Lieutenant,  the  King 
'^must  needs  put  on  his  plainer  clothes  and  start  on  a 
ramble  about  the  streets,  alone  too.  In  Pallmall  he  met 
Watson  Taylor  and  took  his  arm  and  went  up  St.  James  s 
street.  There  he  was  soon  followed  by  a  mob  making  an 
uproar,  and  when  he  got  near  White’s  a  woman  came  up 
and  kissed  him.”  Mr.  Greville’s  evident  pain  at  this  and 
much  more  to  the  same  purpose  is  a  little  amusing  ;  he  is 
alarmed  lest  the  sovereign  should  lower  the  character 
with  which  he  is  invested,  and  which  belongs  not  to  him 
but  to  the  country.”  Yet  after  what  he  had  seen  of 
George  IV.  he  might  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
king’s  worst  fault  is  not  simplicity. 

But  graver  thoughts  quickly  diverted  attention  from  the 
king’s  queer  doings.  His  political  bias  had  been  a  matter 
of  doubt  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  but  he  at  once 
showed  that  he  was  ready  to  sustain  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  The  Duke’s  administration 
was  at  that  time  seriously  endangered  by  the  intiigues  of  the 
Canningites,  the  Whigs,  and  the  High  Tories.  The  first 
regarded  him  as  the  deadly  enemy  of  their  lost  leader ;  the 
Whigs  were  openly  opposed  to  him ;  and  the  High  Tories 
could  not  forgive  him  for  conceding  Emancipation.  At  a 
dinner  at  Apsley  House,  soon  after  the  accession,  the  king 
astonished  a  largo  company,  including  the  foreign  ambas¬ 
sadors,  by  breaking  out  into  a  panegyric  of  the  Duke,  a 
celebration  of  his  victories  over  the  French  (in  the  presence 
of  the  French  Minister),  and  a  declaration  that  the  Duke 
had  received  the  royal  confidence  to  the  fullest  extent  and 
would  continue  to  enjoy  it  to  the  end  of  the  king’s  reign. 
This  exhibition  of  partisanship  made  the  whole  company 

stand  aghast.”  In  the  events  that  immediately  followed 
it  hurt  much  more  than  helped  the  Duke,  who,  whatever 
his  faults,  was  incapable  of  playing  the  part  of  a  Polignac. 
A  few  days  later  came  the  news  of  the  insane  ordmnances 
of  Charles  X.,  the  revolution  in  Paris,  and  the  earthquake 
shock  of  long  suppressed  sentiment  that  shook  every 
European  throne.  The  cantre-coup  was  felt  at  once  in 
English  politics.  At  first  Mr.  Greville  was  disposed  to  take 
a  fair  and  hopeful  view  of  the  European  situation.  He 
rejoiced — prematurely,  as  events  proved — for  the  sake  of 
Italy,  that  the  absolute  Powers  were  dismayed  by  the 
revival  of  democratic  principles.  “Austria,”  he  wrote, 
“  will  tremble  and  see  that  the  great  victory  which  Liberal¬ 
ism  has  gained  has  decided  the  question  as  to  which  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  of  light  or  darkness,  shall  prevail  for  the  future 
in  the  world.”  At  homo  ho  was  anxious  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  should  liberalise  his  administration,  should  in 
fact  make  it  Canningite  in  its  composition.  The  move¬ 
ment,  of  the  public  mind,  however,  excited  by  the  events 
on  the  continent,  travelled  too  rapidly  for  Mr.  Greville’s 
policy  of  a  Moderate  Ministry,  neither  High  Tory  nor  Whig- 
Badical.  The  new  Parliament  summoned  on  the  accession  of 
the  king,  promised,  Mr.  Greville  said,  to  be  quite  as  unman¬ 
ageable  as  the  last,  “  full  of  boys  and  all  sorts  of  strange 
men.”  The  people,  he  noticed,  were  wonderfully  interested 
in  the  slavery  question  as  well  as  in  the  demand  for  retrench¬ 
ment  and  reform.  The  attitude  of  the  Whigs  towards  the 
Government — especially  of  Lords  Grey  and  Brougham — was 
particularly  distasteful  to  Mr.  Greville,  who  hated  what  he 
called  demagogism,  and  who  spent  infinite  pains  in  futile 
attempts  to  patch  up  a  Middle  Party.  His  hopes  were  not 
brightened  by  the  Belgian  Eevolution,  which  completed 
the  work  of  excitement  that  the  news  of  the  “  Three  Days  ” 
had  begun.  Nor  did  he  find  much  comfort  in  looking  at  the 
statesmanship  which  presided  over  the  fortunes  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Duke  he  thought  unequal  to  the  responsibilities 
of  a  great  crisis.  “  If  Canning  was  now  alive  we  might 
hope  to  steer  through  these  difiiculties,  but  if  he  had  lived 
we  should  probably  never  have  been  in  them  ;  he  was  the 
only  statesman  who  had  sauacity  to  enter  into  and  compre- 


Canning  would  have  done,  he  joined  in  the  cuckoo  cry 
against  them.  ^ 

It  is  amusing  now  to  note  the  character  of  the 
apprehensions  which  at  this  time  weighed  upon  the  minds 
even  of  intelligent  and,  in  their  way,  liberal  men.  They 
had  settled,  in  defiance  of  all  history,  that  the  spirit  of  de¬ 
mocracy  is  a  mere  spirit  of  plunder.  At  Brocket  one  day 
Greville  meets  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Francis  Euerton 


afterwards  Lord  Ellesmere,  the  proprietor  of  the  Bridge- 
water  estates  and  canal.  He  took  “  a  gloomy  view  of  every¬ 
thing.”  .And  this  was  the  prevalent  feeling  among  the 
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people  with  whom  Greville  mixed  ;  it  had  two  unfortunate 
effects — it  exasperated  the  people,  who  resented  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  rapacity  and  dishonesty  that  was  cast  upon  them, 
and  it  confirmed  the  Tories  in  their  attitude  of  resistance. 
These  effects  were  very  near  producing  a  collision  be¬ 
tween  the  propertied  classes  and  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
England,  which  would  assuredly  have  terminated  in  the 
discomfiture  of  the  former,  and  in  the  forcible  disruption  of 
all  the  constitutional  bonds  of  English  society.  But  for  the 
intervention  of  the  Whigs,  which  Mr.  Grerille  at  the  time 
denounced  as  reckless  and  malign,  this  catastrophe  would  have 
happened,  and  probably  Republican  institutions  would  have 
been  established  in  England  a  generation  ago.  It  does  not 
lie  in  the  mouth  of  a  “  moderate,”  as  Mr.  Greville  was 
proud  of  being,  to  reproach  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues 
for  “putting  the  drag  on.”  The  Radicals  of  that  day  had 
much  more  reason  to  complain,  though  their  anticipations, 
too,  were  falsified  by  events. 

We  have  dwelt  long  enough  on  Mr.  Greville’s  opinions 
about  politics,  which  were  not  very  remarkable,  either  for 
perspicacity  or  width  of  view.  The  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
administration  went  to  pieces  quite  suddenly  upon  a  motion 
of  Sir  H.  Parnell’s  for  a  revision  of  the  civil  list,  and  the 
Whigs  came  in.  Mr.  Greville’s  sketches  of  the  character  of 
Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  are  admirable ;  he  knew  and 
liked  most  of  the  men,  but  he  spared  them  as  little  as  their 
opponents.  Brougham  he  distrusted,  though  he  admired 
his  marvellous  powers.  It  is  forgotten  how  strange  a  place 
“  this  eccentric  luminary”  filled  in  the  political  system  of  the 
Reform  era.  Mr.  Greville  writes  : — “  At  twelve  o’clock 
yesterday  everything  was  settled  but  the  great  seal,  and  in 
the  afternoon  the  great  news  transpired  that  Brougham  had 
accepted  it.  Great  was  the  surprise,  greater  still  the  joy, 
at  a  charm  having  been  found  potent  enough  to  lay  the  un¬ 
quiet  spirit,  a  bait  rich  enough  to  tempt  his  restless  ambi¬ 
tion.”  Mr.  Greville  had  doubted  his  acceptance : — ”  I 
thought  that  he  meant  to  domineer  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  to  gather  popularity  throughout  the  country  by 
enforcing  popular  measures,  of  which  he  would  have  all  the 
credit,  and  thus  establish  a  sort  of  individual  power  and 
authority  which  would  ensure  his  being  dreaded,  courted, 
and  consulted  by  all  parties.  He  could  then  have  gratified 
his  vanity,  ambition,  and  turbulence ;  the  Bar  would  have 
supplied  fortune,  and  events  would  have  supplied  enjoy¬ 
ments  suited  to  his  temperament;  it  would  have  been 
a  sort  of  madness,  mischievous  but  splendid.”  Taking  the 
bait,  however,  he  “  drops  on  the  Woolsack,  as  on  his  political 
death-bed.”  Yet  the  strange  career  of  Brougham  was  not 
so  completely  closed  as  Mr.  Greville  imagined.  Some  of 
the  most  interesting  passages  in  the  later  parts  of  the 
journal  relate  to  his  wild  freaks  in  office,  and  his  ferocious 
recklessness  as  a  free  lance  when  the  Whigs  threw  him 
overboard. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  infer  that  Mr. 
Greville’s  journal  is  only  valuable  and  interesting  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  political  history,  though  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  of  the 
kind  that  has  come  to  liuht  for  many  years.  Its  pagw 
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young  Mill,  a>  political  economist ;  Charles  Villiers,  young 
Elliot,  and  myself.”  He  adds  ;  Young  Mill  is  the  son  of 
Mill  who  wrote  the  ‘  History  of  British  India,’  and  said  to 
be  cleverer  than  his  father ;  he  has  written  many  excellent 
articles  in  reviews,  pamphlets,  &c. ;  but  though  powerful 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  in  conversation  he  has  not  the  art 
of  managing  his  ideas,  and  is  consequently  hesitating  and 
slow,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  always  working  in 
his  mind  propositions  or  a  syllogism.”  This  entertainment, 
on  the  whole,  pleased  the  critical  journalist.  He  was  not  so 
well  contented  at  a  later  and  more  elaborate  assemblage  of 
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a  few  simple  words  pf  English.  Everybody  cheers  and 
congratulates.  One  dissentient  voice  alone  is  raised  : — 

“  Why  did  she  not  speak  in  the  Gaelic  ?” 

“  Be  quiet,  Tan  !  ”  said  his  wife. 

“She  should  have  spoken  in  the  Gaelic,”  he  replied. 

“It  is  a  foolish  man  you  are,”  said  one  of  his  neighbours. 

“  Would  you  have  the  wife  of  the  now  schoolmaster  speak  in  the 
Gaelic,  when  it  is  no  Gaelic  at  all  they  will  be  for  having  in  the 
schools  ?  ” 

“  She  should  have  spoken  in  the  Gaelic  ;  I  say  she  should  have 
spoken  in  the  Gaelic  !”.... 

When  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  Lewis  drowns  himself  in 


“lions,”  to  which  he  was  invited  at  the  Athenaeum  by  Mr.  remorse  for  his  past  deeds,  his  younger  brother  writes  to 
Charles  Villiers  and  his  brothers.  There  were  Poulett  = — 

Thomson,  Taylor,  Young,  Buller,  Romilly,  Senior,  Maule,  “Well,  well,  Alister,  there  wass  many  a  one  thinking  he  would  go 


“Well,  well,  Alister,  there  wass  many  a  one  thinking  he  would  go 
and  Thomas  Walker,  all  men  of  ability,  and  most  of  them  I>arroch,  but  there  wass  no  one  thinking  he  would  throw 

nr  n  mi  himself  into  the  water,  and  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  hef  a  drooned  man 
celebrated  for  their  conversational,  powera  Mr.  Greville  ,he  flehing,  Ld  him  drooned  by  hi. 

was  extremely  bored.  I  am  very  sure,  he  says,  “  that  own  hand.” 

dinners  of  aU  fools  have  as  good  a  chance  of  being  agreeable  Mr.  Black’s  pathos  and  humour  rival  each  other  in  their 
as  dinners  of  all  clever  people ;  at  least  the  foimer  are  often  excellence,  and  are  blended  with  a  perfect  skill. 


as  dinners  of  all  clever  people ;  at  least  the  former  are  often 

gay,  and  the  latter  are  frequently  heavy  Nonsense  and  Tita’s  Wager,”  we  follow  this  little  lady  and 

foUy  gilded  over  with  good  breeding  and  mages  d»  ^er  husband  to  the  Black  Forest,  where  they  have  decoyed 
moadc  prince,  often  more  apeable  resu  ts  t^  a  coUec-  ^  Englishman,  their  guest,  for  the  express  purpose  of 

tion  of  rude  awkward  intellectual  powers.  This  reflection  n^aking  a  match  between  him  and  a  pret^  GeJman  girl, 
may  be  applied,  not  inaptly,  to  the  author  s  own  work.  It  i„  ^  Fight  for  a  Wife  ”  this  samd  couple,  kll  on  mateh- 
is  not  distinguish^  by  deep  or  accurate  thought,  but  it  is  ^^^king  intent,  gloat  over  the  agonies  of  the  two  rival 
full  of  matter  that  fixes  the  attention  by  its  brightness  and  American  friend,  Amv 

^  T*??*  “nonf^se  or  Newton,  whose  heart  is  all  the  while  on  the  other  side  6f 

folly  there  is  hardly  a  W.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  Atlantic.  “  The  True  Legend  of  a  Billiaid  Club  ”  is 
any  ^equate  noUon  of  the  fertility  of  these  volumes  in  t^e  history  of  a  war  between  the  husbands  and  wives  of  a 
amusing  and  mstructive  anecdote.  We  trust  we  may  be  community  “down  in  Surrey,”  the  vexed  topic  being 

permitted  to  express  a  hope  that  the  rumour  of  the  sup-  g,  bilUard-table.  These  renegade  husbands,  getting  weary 
pression  of  the  first  edition  and  its  re-issue  in  an  emascu-  j^e  tiny  dissipations  that  the  neighbourhood  afforded, 
lated  form  is  without  foundation.  subscribed  to  form  a  billiard  club,  to  bo  held  at  a  certain 

Major’s — the  one  happy  bachelor  of  the  coterie.  That  the 

-  '  indignant  wives  should  conspire  to  frustrate  these  evil 

designs  was  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  it  was  equally  of  course 
MR.  BLACK’S  NEW  NOVEL.  that  the  husbands  should  be  utterly  and  ignobly  vanquished. 

77ie  Maid  of  KtUeetia,  and  other  Stories.  By  William  Black,  Author  ^^d  that  the  billiard  club  should  disappear  into  thin  air  ; 
of  *  A  Princess  of  Thule,’  &c.  &c.  In  One  Volume.  Macmillan  but  for  the  statistics  of  this  exciting  engagement  of  wits 
and  Co.  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  story  itself.  In  it,  again. 

This  is  a  delightful  little  collection  of  stories,  and  one  Queen  Tita  ”  figures  in  her  true  colours  ; — “  height  five 
which  the  readers  of  Mr.  Black’s  former  publications  feet  three,  eyes  dark  and  apparently  innocent,  back  hair 
cannot  fail  to  welcome  with  pleasure.  They  will  not  be  enormous,  temper  impossible  to  describe.” 
sorry  to  meet  with  old  friends,  for  Mr.  Black’s  characters  In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  congratulate  Mr.  Black  on 
are  among  those  which  will  bear  reproduction.  They  will  the  publication  of  what  is  sure  to  be  a  popular  volume,  and 
be  glad  to  be  once  more  near  Borrabost,  and  to  hear  Sheila’s  to  hope  that  he  will  continue,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  us 
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ME.  BLACK’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  Maid  of  KiUeena^  and  other  Stories.  By  William  Black,  Author 
of  *  A  Princess  of  Thule,’  &c.  &c.  In  One  Volume.  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

This  is  a  delightful  little  collection  of  stories,  and  one 
which  the  readers  of  Mr.  Black’s  former  publications 
cannot  fail  to  welcome  with  pleasure.  They  will  not  be 
sorry  to  meet  with  old  friends,  for  Mr.  Black’s  characters 


name  upon  the  postman’s  lips  ;  to  meet  again  that  charming 
and  artful  little  lady  “Queen  Tita,”  and  to  be  once  more  in 
the  confidence  of  that  singularly  talkative  and  explicit 
individual,  her  husband.  They  will  not  be  the  least  bit 
surprised  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  Bell  and  her 
young  Prussian  husband,  and  to  find  that  Bell’s  north - 
country  ballads  are  still  in  great  requisition.  But,  besides 
these  little  awakenings  of  past  pleasures,  there  are  new 
charms  in  Mr.  Black’s  volume.  The  first  story,  which 


more  of  these  interesting  and  cleverly-written  miscellanies. 


CAVE  HUNTING. 

Cave-Hunting.  Researches  on  the  Evidence  of  Caves  respecting  thr 
Early  Inhabitants  of  Europe.  By  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  M  .A.,  F.R.S., 
F.G.S.,  F.S.A.  London:  Macmillans. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  cave-hunting 
was  left  undisputed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who,  in 


gives  its  name  to  the  book,  is  no  doubt  the  best.  It  is  a  Germany  and  France,  eked  out  a  scanty  subsistence  by 
singularly  graceful  and  pathetic  tale  of  the  courtship  and  penetrating  into  the  recesses  of  the  Harz  mountains^  or  the 
niarriage  of  Ailasa,  the  Maid  of  Eilleena,  and  a  young  limestone  quarries  of  the  Saone  valleys,  and  gathering  to- 
Highland  schoolmaster,  Alister  Lewis.  Mr.  Black  has  gether  the  bones  which  lay  hidden  within  their  caverns, 
studied  life  and  character  in  the  Hebrides  so  minutely  that  These  men,  who  probably  belonged  to  the  same  class  as  the 
he  cannot  help  being  simply  true,  even  to  the  smallest  t3q)ical  poacher  of  our  own  times,  niust  have  had  good  nerve, 
particular.  For  the  time  he  really  appears  to  have  for-  for,  according  to  their  own  and  their  neighbours  belief,  evil 
gotten  the  “good  English  ”  himself)  so  completely  is  he  spirits,  or  even  Satan  himself,  guarded  these  bone-deposits, 
imbued  with  Gaelic  speech  and  thought.  Possessed  of  whose  popular  designation  of  unicorns  horns  and  dragons 
instinctive  grace,  he  never  departs  from  what  is  instinctively  teeth  sufficiently  showed  the  weird  and  mysterious  charac- 
graceful;  yet,  in  his  delineation  of  character,  he  adheres  ter  ascribed  to  them.  Superstition  had  long  guarded  these 


ngure  of  the  postman  is  seen  at  last  coming  over  the  level  cihcs,  the  tmrsL  lor  gam  v,x 

Daoors,  she  runs  fleet-footed  as  a  young  roe  to  meet  him.  and  men  were  found  bold  enough  to  seek  that  mystenous 
And  here  Mr.  Black  is  true  to  his  task ;  and  the  pretty  little  product  in  the  hidden  hiU-side  caverns,  where  alone  it 
Highland  maid’s  way  of  checking  the  postman’s  garrulity,  be  found,  for  “  ebur  fossile  was  nothing  more  or  ew  an 
getting  her  missive  into  her  own  possession,  is  charm-  pounded  fossil  bones.  As  early  as  1 603  the  learned  LonrM 
ingly  characteristic  • _  Gesner,  of  Zurich,  had  declared  in  his  great  work,  '  ^tona 

“An^  f  1.1  •  XU  i,  V  .1  xuo  uxx..,  Animalium,’ that  this  substance  was  not  exclusively,  com- 

And  if  you  would  give  me  the  book  and  the  letter,  John  Aumxaxxuxxx,  ^  ^  oX 

Cameron,”  said  Ailasa,  rather  impatiently,  “you  could  go  on  to  the  posed  of  petrified  unicorns  horns,  but  consist^,  at  ti^s, 

tome  and  hef  a  dram.”  of  elephants’ teeth  and  the  bones  of  wild  animals.  Ihe 

No  less  delightful  is  the  scene  at  Ailasa’s  wedding-feast,  world  at  large,  however,  induding  the  learned  people,  still 


after  the  bride  has  proposed  the  health  of  the  company  in  J  clung  to  their  belief  in  the  Monoceros  of  era!  ic  ame,  n 
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continued  to  take  the  powder  with  great  faith,  nor  did  Dr. 
Gesner  himself  pretend  to  disabuse  them,  for  while  he  dis¬ 
puted  the  nature  of  the  remedy  he  never  doubted  its 
medicinal  properties. 

In  the  year  1798  some  bones  that  had  been  extracted  for 
these  remedial  purposes  from  the  dragon  caves  of  the  Car¬ 
pathian  mountains  were  brought  to  Cuvier,  who  identified 
them  as  belonging  to  the  bear  and  other  wild  animals,  and 
described  them  at  length  in  his  *  Ossements  Fossiles,  which 
appeared  in  1 800,  and  where,  as  well  as  in  special  memoirs, 
he  made  the  astounding  revelation  that  these  and  others 
^sent  to  him  from  the  quarries  of  the  Saone  valley,  and  from 
the  Franconian  cave  of  Gaileureuth,  were  bones  of  the 
hyaena,  lion,  wolf,  glutton  red  deer,  and  bear. 

This  announcement  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  religion 
and  science.  A  new  era  had  opened,  the  beginning  of  the 
end  had  come,  and  believing  minds  had  to  face  stubborn 
facts  which  were  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  accepted 
interpretation  of  the  first  books  of  Genesis.  Eosonmuller, 
who  in  1804  explored  the  Gaileureuth  caverns,  admitted 
reluctantly  that  bears  must  have  dwelt  for  generations 
within  its  walls,  that  the  animals  found  must  have  been 
alive  there  at  some  time,  and  could  not  have  been  swept 
thither  from  their  tropical  homes  by  the  action  of  the 
Deluge.  But,  as  years  passed  without  bringing  about  any 
very  definite  results  from  these  cave  revelations,  timid 
spirits  began  to  hope  that  the  testimony  brought  by  fossij 
bones  had  been  re-buried  with  them.  In  this  hope  they 
were  destined  to  be  disappointed,  for  in  1816  DrBuckland, 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  Gaileureuth,  visited  the  spot,  and 
there  learnt  his  first  lesson  of  cave-exploring  to  such  good 
effect  that,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  was  considered  to 
be  qualified  to  be  the  interpreter  and  expounder  of  those 
discoveries  of  bone-remains  which  were  soon  afterwards 
made  in  rapid  succession  at  Oreston  near  Plymouth,  at 
Brixham  and  Torquay,  at  Kirkdale,  and  in  Derbyshire, 
South  Wales,  and  Somerset. 

No  one  would  dispute  Dr.  Buckland’s  claim  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  Father  and  Founder  of  Cave-hunting  in  this 
country ;  and  even  among  French  and  Belgian  explorers  he 
may  rank  as  the  creator  of  that  special  form  of  Sport  ” 
which  they  might  not  inaptly  characterise  as  **  Le  Sport 
des  Savans.”  But  Dr.  Buckland  failed  to  give  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  the  scientific  importance  and  strength  which  his  fol¬ 
lowers  in  cave-hunting  have  secured  to  it.  Influenced  by 
the  opinions  of  the  times,  and  hampered,  perhaps,  by  the 
trammels  imposed  by  his  special  calling,  he  could  not  be 
brought  to  see  that  the  presence  of  objects  of  human  in¬ 
dustry  along  with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals,  buried  in 
common  under  thick  superlying  floors  of  stalagmite,  was 
proof  positive  of  a  higher  antiquity  of  the  human  race  than 
that  previously  ascribed  to  it  by  general  belief. 

By  his  imperviousness  to  the  force  of  facts.  Dr.  Buckland 
at  once  deprived  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  associating 
his  name  with  the  crowning  result  of  cave-hunting,  and 
retarded  the  acceptance  of  the  antiquity  of  man  ;  for  what 
chance  of  unprejudiced  consideration  had  any  geological 
hypothesis  in  those  days  as  long  as  he  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  it  ? 

The  discovery  of  Kent’s  Hole,  near  Torquay,  in  which 
Mr.  McEiiery,  between  1825  and  1841,  found  the  first  flint 
implements  ever  discovered  in  a  cave,  along  with  the  bones 
of  extinct  animals,  was  not  deemed  worthy  of  attention  by 
the  learned  but  timid  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  its  im¬ 
portance  to  science  remained  undetected.  But  the  explora¬ 
tion  in  1858  of  the  Brixham  cave  by  Mr.  Pengelly,  and  his 
discovery  of  flint  implements  in  association  with  the  remains 
of  the  hyaena  and  woolly  rhinoceros  and  mammoth,  in  un- 
distubod  red  loam  under  stalagmite  marked  the  dawn  of  the 
daylight.  To  Mr.  Pengelly’s  scientific  acumen  and  un¬ 
wearying  persistence  of  purpose  we  owe  more  than  to  any 
other  cause  the  recognition  and  establishment  of  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  man  as  an  incontrovertible  dogma  of  scientific 
belief.  The  victory  has  been  won  by  him  at  the  cost  of  a 
life’s  devotion  of  time  and  energies,  and  all' who  are 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  indefatigable  labours  in, 
and  his  watchful  guardianship  over  Kent’s  Hole  will  fully 
concur  in  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins’s  tribute  of  gratitude  to 
him. 


In  '  Cave-Hunting’  the  author  has  given  us  a  clear  and 
interesting  summary  of  the  progress  and  results  of  cave 
exploration  generally,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  A  book  of  the  kind  was  mucK  needed,  and  ' 
welcoming  it  now  with  unqualified  satisfaction  'we  mav 
congratulate  ourselves,  on  behalf  of  science,  that  it  was  not 
written  under  the  first  intoxicating  effects  of  successfol 
discovery,  and  that  the  author,  without  any  sacrifice  to 
truth,  has  been  able  to  keep  in  check  the  tendency,  go 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  to  exaggerate  the  length  of 
time  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  formation  of  the  siaU?- 
mite  shrouds  in  which  the  remains  of  extinct  animalg 
and  the  traces  of  man’s  industry  have  long  lain  buried 
together. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  or  is  more  worthy  of  the 
readers’  confidence  and  gratitude  than  the  moderate  tone 
and  the  calm  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  discusses 
that  very  wide-margined,  yet  crucial  question  of  the  age  to 

qualifications  for 
the  subject  are  based  upon  a  long 

1  ^  special  study  of 


be  assigned  to  cave  deposits.  His  own 
giving  an  opinion  on  f' 
course  of  general  cave-exploration,  i 
the  industrial  and  osseus  remains  discovered  in  the  Victwia 
Cave  near  Settle,  and  in  the  Hyaena  Cave  at  Wokey  Hole, 
of  which  he  drew  up  reports  and  laid  them  before  the 
British  Association  in  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  and  before 
the  Anthropological  Institute  in  1871.  His  calmness  and 
dispassionateness  in  discussing  questions  which  offer  so 
many  incentives  to  exaggeration  are  of  course  the  more 
convincing,  when,  as  in  his  case,  they  are  backed 
scientific  knowledge,  technical  proficiency,  and  varied 
experience ;  and  hence  his  deductions  must  be  received 
with  the  utmost  respect,  however  they  may  differ  from  the 
older  conclusions  of  his  predecessors.  According  to  him  no 
remains  have  been  discovered  up  to  the  present  time  in  any 
part  of  Europe  which  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  a 
higher  antiquity  than  the  pleistocene  age,  with  the  latest 
stage  of  which  he  associates  the  existence  of  Northern 
forms  of  life,  and  their  occupation  of  the  area  lying  north 
of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  He  believes  that  the 
palaeolithic  people  who  then  occupied  Europe  gave  place 
after  a  time — the  length  of  which  can  only  be  remotely 
guessed  at  by  the  vast  physical  and  climatic  changes  with 
which  it  was  marked — to  races  identical  with,  or  kindred 
to,  the  Esquimaux  tribes  of  Arctic  America.  But  he  does 
not  see  any  evidence  that  these  peoples  were  inferior  in 
capacity  to  some  of  our  lowest  existing  races,  or  ostensibly 
more  nearly  linked  than  they  are  to  the  lower  animals. 
Whether  other  races  may  not  have  occupied  Europe  between 
the  pleistocene  and  the  latest  pre-historic  age  it  seems 
impossible  to  say ;  all  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  we  are  justified  in  concluding  is  that  the  oldest  pre¬ 
historic  races  were  non- Aryan,  and  that  their  representatives 
may  perhaps  be  traced  among  the  Basque  and  Ibenan 
peoples  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe,  whose  long¬ 
headed  skulls  are  almost  identical  with  those  found  in  the 
caves  of  North- Wales  and  in  the  long  barrows  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

By  the  care  with  which  Mr.  Dawkins  has  examined  and 
compared  together  the  contents  of  different  caves  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  has  succeeded  in  throwing  an  entirely  new  light 
on  the  very  widely  differing  periods  at  which  they  have 
been  occupied,  while  he  has  brought  forward  more  promi¬ 
nently  than  any  other  writer  the  fact  that  persecution  and 
national  disturbances  drove  men  in  historic  times  to  take 
refuge  in  caverns  and  to  bury  their  dead  there. 

In  regard  to  the  classificatory  value  of  historic  animals 
he  also  supplies  us  with  some  novel  and  important  hints, 
well  calculated  to  instil  caution  into  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  inclined  to  throw  the  age  of  animals,  which  aw 
now  extinct  among  us,  too  far  back  in  time.  Thus,  for  instance, 
he  shows  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  the  Orktteytn^ 
S'lga  that  the  reindeer  was  not  extinct  in  Caithn^  ® 
1159,  and  reminds  us  that,  although  the  stag  lives  in  the 
present  day  in  a  wild  state  only  in  the  forest  of  ExiiKWr 
and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  it  was  so  abundant  in  the 
South  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  that  she  saw 
a  herd  of  no  less  than  five  hundred  between  London  an 
Portsmouth!  These  are  simple  facts,  but  eminently  si^- 
gestive,  and  they  are  also  characteristic  of  the  way  in  whic 
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the  author  sifts  his  materials,  and  cautiously  tests  evidence. 
He  has  himself  characterised  his  book  as  a  faint  outline  of 
a  new  and  vast  field  of  research,  and  as  an  attempt  to 
bring  the  history  of  cave  exploration  down  to  the  knowledge 
of  to-day,  and  to  put  its  main  conclusions  before  his  readers 
in  one  connected  and  continuous  narrative.”  No  one  who 
reads  *  Cave-Hunting  ’  with  the  attention  which  it  demands 
can  deny  that  Mr.  Dawkins  has  fully  acquitted  himself  of 
his  self-imposed  task.  And  probably  no  one  knows  better 
than  himself  how  much  the  knowledge  of  to-day  ”  yet 
lacks,  and  how  unable  we  still  are  to  define  with  anything 
like  scientific  accuracy  the  distinctive  craniological  charac-. 
ters  of  different  races,  although  it  is  only  by  means  of  such 
a  definition  that  we  can  hope  to  throw  any  further  light  on 
the  age  and  histoiy  of  the  early  families  of  mankind. 

E.  C.  Otte. 


AUTOBIOORAPHY  OF  DR.  GRANVILLE. 

Autobiography  of  A.  B.  Qranville,  iT.D.,  F.R.S.  Edited  by  Paulina 
B.  Granville.  In  Two  Volumes.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

In  Dr.  Granville’s  career  we  find  many  of  the  elements 
neces!?ary  for  the  construction  of  an  autobiography  of  sur¬ 
passing  interest.  A  self-made  man  has  always  plenty  to 
tell  about  himself  and  his  methods  of  overcoming  difficul¬ 
ties,  while  a  physician,  if  he  lives  long  enough,  has  rare 
opportunities  of  observing  the  fortunes  and  methods  of  other 
men.  Dr.  Granville,  whose  portrait  in  the  frontispiece 
represents  him  as  a  particularly  English-looking  old  gentle¬ 
man,  with  gold  spectacles  and  a  watch-chain,  was  originally 
named  Bozzi,  and  in  1783  commenced  his  existence  as  son 
of  a  thriving  civilian  in  Milan.  His  earliest  associations 
were  with  the  Government  of  Ferdinand,  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  whose  faithful  servant  the  paternal  Bozzi,  not  troubling 
his  head  wdth  the  vexed  questions  of  Italian  freedom  and 
unity,  remained  to  the  close  of  his  life  in  182G.  In  the 
pedigree  of  Dr.  Granville’s  mother  occurred  the  name  of  a 
certain  shadowy  ancestor,  Bevil  Granville,  a  Cornish  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  token  refuge,  for  reasons  undefined,  in  Italy, 
and  settled  there,  and  in  virtue  of  whom  the  young  Milanese 
afterwards  assumed  the  title  and  much  else  of  an  English 
gentleman. 

After  a  youth  unusually  pleasant  and  graceful  in  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  young  Bozzi  graduated  at  Pavia  University  as  a 
doctor  of  medicine ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  completed  his 
nineteenth  year,  than,  threatened  by  the  hated  French  Con¬ 
scription,  he  sacrificed  the  advantages  of  a  refined  and  happy 
home  and  fled,  an  exile  and  adventurer,  to  other  countries. 
His  education  and  past  associations  were  his  only  stock-in- 
trade  ;  but  these  were  of  the  best.  Among  his  early  me¬ 
dical  teachers  at  Pavia  were  Scarpa,  Volta,  and  Spallanzani, 
**  whose  lectures  and  experiments,  intended  to  disprove  the 
false  doctrine  of  Needham  on  the  spontaneous  reproduction 
of  animal  life,  were  just  then  listened  to  with  something 
amounting  to  enthusiasm and  he  describes  Galvani 
coming  from  Bologna  to  exhibit  his  frog  experiments  to  the 
students  of  the  sister  University,  when  animated  discussions 
took  place  between  him  and  Volta  upon  the  new  theories 
concerning  **  Animal  Magnetism.”  Manzoni,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  author  of  I  Fromessi  Spo.n,  was  Bozzi’s  fellow- 
student,  and  among  his  acquaintances  he  counted  Monti 
the  poet,  and  Monti’s  Juno-like  wife ;  also  the  future 
mother  of  Father  Gavazzi,  and  others  of  interest  and  note 
in  his  time.  The  young  adventurer  during  the  next  four 
or  five  years  sought  his  fortunes  in  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  From  the  commencement  he  appeared 
to  have  constructed  mentally,  with  much  pluck  and  fore¬ 
sight,  a  kind  of  chart  of  all  the  roads  that  might  lead  to 
success  and  wealth.  To  get  on,  that  is,  to  improve  his 
stand-point  in  society,  this  was  the  magic  idea,  from  first  to 
last,  which  inspired  him  to  a  certain  course  of  action.  At 
one  time  we  see  him  taking  part,  like  another  Wilhelm 
Meiater,  in  the  adventures  of  a  company  of  travelling 
^fors ;  and,  again,  he  is  found,  like  Ulysses,  among  the 
“ymphs  in  enchanted  islands.  But  he  never  loses 

sight  of  his  very  matter-of-fact  goal,  and  breaks  his 
heart  a  dozen  times  over  in  parting  from  those 
dear  friends  whose  affections  and  sympathies  are  not  likely 
h)  assist  him  in  the  main  business  of  his  life.  The  natural 


result  of  this  indomitable  energy,  combined  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  pleasant  physique,  charming  manners,  and  a 
pretty  high  estimate  of  his  own  abilities,  was  that  young 
Bozzi  did  **get  on,”  and  in  the  very  line  and  direction  he 
deemed  most  desirable.  He  certainly  did  not,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
is  advising  young  men  to  do,  build  his  own  house,  and  live 
in  it,  and  never  seek  a  better;  but,  even  among  human 
beings,  we  are  forced  to  recognise  a  migratory  species,  and 
Bozzi  was  one  of  these.  It  was  always  an  ambition  of  this 
young  adventurer  to  associate  with  the  best  intellects  and 
the  men  of  highest  breeding  whom  he  came  across.  When 
he  wa«  a  wanderer  in  Corfu  he  was  glad  to  win  a  welcome 
at  the  tables  of  the  rich,  like  a  minstrel  of  old,  by  singing 
Italian  and  Romaic  ditties  to  the  twang  of  a  certain  “  lucky 
guitar  ”  which  he  had  in  his  possession.  It  was  at  one  of 
these  reunions  that  he  met  a  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  Lord 
Elgin’s  private  secretory,  and  a  man  of  generous  temper  and 
cultivated  tastes.  This  friendship  was  the  pivot  on  which 
the  fortunes  of  the  wanderer  turned.  In  the  company  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  and  with  the  title  of  Physician  to  the  English 
Embassy  at  Constantinople,  he  visited  many  spots  of  anti¬ 
quarian  interest  in  Greece,  and  when  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
recalled  to  England  a  promise  passed  between  the  friends 
that  they  would  meet  again.  This  promise  could  not  be 
performed  for  three  years  to  come.  The  interim  was  spent 
in  varied  travel,  until  at  length,  in  1806,  his  fortunes 
brought  the  young  doctor  to  Madrid.  Here  he  found 
himself  with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  great  families 
about  the  Court,  cash  in  his  pocket,  and  his  guitar  once 
more  the  delight  of  social  circles.  This  was  the  period  in 
Spanish  history  of  complete  political  debasement  which 
immediately  preceded  the  Buonaparte  ascendancy  in  Spain. 
Dr.  Granville  describes  the  intrigues  and  misbehaviour  of 
the  Court  of  Don  Miguel,  which  formed  material  for  gossip 
in  less  brilliant  coteries.  -The  streets  were  unsafe  by  day 
and  night,  and  the  hospitals  were  crowded  with  wounded 
patients.  Science  and  schools  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  there 
was  little  that  was  admirable  in  the  Spain  of  1806  except 
its  picture  galleries  and  conventual  art  collections.  These, 
says  Dr.  Granville,  he  has  seldom  seen  surpassed,  and,  in 
the  private  galleries  of  the  Spanish  grandees,  he  made 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  works  of  the  mediaeval 
masters  which  are  now  familiar  to  us  in  our  own  National 
Gallery.  At  length,  in  1807,  and  having  changed  his  name 
from  Bozzi  to  Granville,  our  hero’s  wandering  fate  led  him 
to  the  shores  of  Britain — the  land  of  his  dreams — and 
before  very  long  he  had  won  the  hand  of  a  young  English 
lady,  and  became,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  an  Englishman.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive 
what  was  the  intense  charm  which  the  youth,  still  only  four 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  discovered  in  the  laborious  duties 
and  hard- won  rewards  of  an  English  medical  career.  But, 
whatever  it  was,  the  rest  of  his  story  is  simply  an  account 
of  how  he  battled  with  the  difficulties  which  he  met  with, 
and  how  he  gradually — partly  by  real  ability,  and  partly  by  • 
a  prompt  and  business-like  method  of  action — rose  to  the 
highest  position  among  London  physicians,  and  had  depo¬ 
sited  a  sum  in  his  banker’s  hands  of  something  over  four 
score  thousand  pounds  of  English  money,  all  earned  in  the 
form  of  medical  fees. 

Dr.  Granville’s  most  interesting  reminiscences  are  of 
England  and  English  society  between  1813  and  1860.  On 
first  settling  in  England  he  went  with  his  young  wife  to 
Manchester,  which  place,  in  virtue  of  the  presence  in  its 
“  good  old  conventual  college  ”  of  the  chemist  Dalton,  he 
regarded  as  the  very  fountain-head  of  the  most  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  of  science.  From  this  learned  retreat  he  was 
called,  in  1812,  by  his  *"good  friend  and  Mecaonas,”  Mr. 
Hamilton,  now  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
under  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  who  had  offered  him  the  po 
of  Latin  tutor  to  his  sons  with  a  liberal  salary.  The  young 
tutor  was  in  clover.  In  addition  to  teacliing  his  pupils,  two 
hours  were  set  apart  every  day  for  attendance  at  Westminster 
Hospital,  and  on  Sunday  evenings  he  was  usually  present 
at  the  conversazione  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  now  venerable 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  and  centre  of  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  coteries  of  savants  to  be  found  in  Europe.  Among 
such  men  as  Humphry  Davy,  Dr.  Young,  Henry  Brougham, 
Lansdowne,  Herschel,  Whewell,  Brewster,  Humboldt, 
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Stewart,  Playfair,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  youthful 
Milanese  was  but  a  star  of  lesser  magnitude ;  but  he  dared 
to  hope  one  day  to  stand  on  the  same  platform  wnth  some 
of  them.  His  musical  tastes  and  the  post  of  honorary 
physician  to  the  Opera  gave  him  in  these  days  access  also 
to  the  less  learned  but  scarcely  less  delightful  conversaziones 
of  Catalani  and  the  other  great  musical  artists,  while  at  the 
Countess  of  Bessborough’s  suppers  he  first  met  Madame  de 
Staid,  whom  he  knew  afterwards  more  intimately,  whom  he 
visited  in  her  last  illness,  and  who  died  in  his  presence  in 
1817.  In  his  old  age  Dr.  Granville  still  remembers  with 
enthusiasm  the  w’onderful  eyes  w’hich  impressed  all  Europe 
and  made  one  forget  to  look  at  the  rest  of  her  face — “  large, 
lustrous,  almond-shaped,  with  a  naobility  of  pupil  that  obeyed 
every  inward  feeling  and  guided  its  direction,  and  so  pro¬ 
foundly  black  when  dilated  as  almost  to  modify  the  velvety 
and  violet  tint  of  the  iris.”  With  some  of  these  celebrities 
the  young  aspirant  for  medical  fame  was  to  come  into  closer 
contact  by  and  bye.  Meantime,  however,  he  succumbed 
entirely  beneath  the  overwhelming  spirit  of  monopoly  and 
exclusion  which  then,  according  to  Dr.  Granville,  charac¬ 
terised  the  medical  faculty  in  Britain.  Sir  Walter  Farquhar, 
physician  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and,  adds  Dr.  Granville 
proudly,  *‘to  the  entire  Red  Book,”  and  who  had  been  for 
a  long  period  the  most  prosperous  and  popular  practitioner 
in  London,  but  vras  now  superannuated  and  approaching 
liis  death,  took  young  Granville  by  the  hand  in  1810,  and 
set  him  in  the  right  road  towards  success.  He  gave  him  a 
great  deal  of  sound  practical  advice,  to  all  of  which  his 
protf'ge  lent  a  willing  ear ;  and  the  result  was  that  Gran¬ 
ville  for  the  time  gave  up  a  fruitless  struggle  to  make  him¬ 
self  a  position  in  England,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
studied  obstetric  science  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  famous 
hospital  of  **  La  Matemite.”  He  then  returned,  and  clothed 
with  the  prestige  of  superior  skill  and  the  latest  methods, 
he  fswooped  down,  as  the  w’ise  Sir  Walter  Farquhar  had 
predicted,  upon  the  whole  sleepy  faculty  of  Britain,  and 
took  possession  of  their  strongest  fort.  The  young  Milanese 
student  of  Pavia  had  now  almost  attained  the  goal  of  his 
proudest  ambition.  He  had  a  house  in  Saville  Row  :  a 
“  night-bell”  constantly  rouses  him  from  liis  sleep,  and 
lords  and  ladies  begtm  to  clamour  for  his  professional 
advice. 

As  a  fashionable  Accoucheur  and  General  Practitioner, 
Dr.  GranviUe  found  easy  access  to  the  most  notable  and 
aristocratic  circles  in  London.  One  does  not  see  great  men 
to  the  best  advantage  in  the  hours  of  sickness.  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  struck  down  by  cholera,  and  having  his  spine 
manipulated  with  hot  irons  by  his  housekeeper  and  valet, 
is  a  less  interesting  subject  of  contemplation  than  Lord 
Palmerston  in  the  healthy  state,  and  executing  the  functions 
of  his  office.  But  we  must  take  what  the  doctor  can  give 
us,  and  be  thankful  for  even  these  black-draught  reminis¬ 
cences  of  Olympus.  The  very  maid  who  arranges  “my 
lady’s  hair  on  the  toilet-table  ”  half  an  hour  before  the 
said  “  my  lady  ”  goes  upstairs  to  dress  for  the  ball,  can  tell 
us  a  great  deal  conceniing  her  mistress  to  amuse,  if  not  to 
edify  us,  and  Dr.  Granville  can  do  more.  He  throws,  un¬ 
wittingly,  much  light  on  the  less  observed  phenomena  of 
medical  practice  as  he  observed  them  during  forty  years  of 
close  acquaintance  with  the  profession  in  its  most  popular 
branch.  Dr.  Granville  belongetl  to  a  school  that  is  almost 
out  of  date.  He  wore  the  coat  which  in  his  day  distin¬ 
guished  the  Accoucheur  from  other  men  ;  he  was  among 
the  first  in  England  to  raise  obstetric  science  to  a  level  wdth 
other  branches  of  medical  study,  and  to  put  an  end  to  that 
state  of  matters  in  which  any  old  washerwoman  could  ven¬ 
ture  to  set  up  her  experiences  against  the  cut-and-dry 
theories  of  the  whole  Faculty.  He  recommended  Kissengen, 
and  afterwards  Bournemouth,  as  a  panacea  for  every  ailment 
under  the  sun,  fancied  or  real,  and  in  the  day  of  his  power 
his  fiat  could  change  a  nameless  valley  in  any  comer  of 
Europe  into  a  crowded  and  fashionable  watering  place.  Dr. 
Granville  was  not  a  philanthropist,  nor  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  a  man  of  science.  He  did  much  good,  and  helped 
forward  many  sanitary,  medical,  and  social  reforms,  which 
have  since  become  faiis  accomplis ;  but  he  was,  from  the 
first,  eminently  a  man  of  business,  and  a  successful  one. 
When  he  did  a  friend  a  good  turn,  and  nobody  could  do  it 


more  kindly  than  he,  he  did  not  forget  to  estimate  mentally 
the  advantage  which  w’ould  result  on  his  side  of  the 
transaction.  When  he  is  rescuing  a  lady  from  the  iaws 
of  death,  he,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  congratu¬ 
lates  himself  on  being  called  on  to  attend  so  high-born  and 
distinguished  a  sufferer.  He  studied  to  perfection  the 
art  of  curing  patients  who  have  nothing  the  matter  with 
them,  and  his  professional  visits  to  aristocratic  nen^ous 
ladies  are  models  of  the  old  style.  The  passage  in  all  the 
book  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  good  and  popular 
doctor  is  his  recorded  recollection  of  the  great  Cuvier’s 
Lectures  on  Generation,  in  Paris,  in  1816: — “Could  the 
Darwin  of  to-day  have  been  present  at  these  eloquent  ex¬ 
positions,”  says  the  doctor,  “  he  would  have  ventured  to 
deny  that  the  evolution  of  the  animal  creation  has  been  a 
work  d'emhlee,  and  not  tentative  and  progressive,  as  he  has 
suggested.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Cuvier’s  lectures  on 
generation  have  never  been  published  by  him.  When 
I  mn  over  the  many  pages  of  notes^  took  down  ....  the 
conviction  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted  that  the  Darwinian 
doctrine  must  be  illusory  and  fallacious.”  The  enthusiastic 
veteran  regrets  that  he  cannot  on  this  occasion  give  us 
a  resume  of  the  lectures,  in  which  case  he  feels  assured  “  no 
further  discussion  would  be  required  to  convince  the  author 
of  the  *  Origin  of  Species’  of  his  fundamental  error.” 

These  volumes  have  been  ably  and  gracefully  edited,  and 
the  final  chapter  completed  by  Dr.  Granville’s  daughter, 
after  her  father’s  death  in  1872.  Their  perusal  rewards 
us  with  an  ample  store  of  scientific  and  professional  gossip 
such  as  is  rarely  accorded  by  the  frankest  of  autobiographers, 
and  for  the  student  and  future  practitioner  they  t^m  with 
serviceable  ^ud  interesting  illustrations  of  medical  life. 

E.  B.  M. 
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to  partake  of  his  friend  s  coffee coffee-drinking,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  having  been  a  primitive  habit”  with  his  Cymric 

forefathers. 

Leaving  Dr,  Griffiths  in  possession  of  his  great  discovery, 
let  us  pay  some  attention  to  the  less  incredible  passages  in 
tis  novel.  Let  us  open  the  book  at  its  first  love-scene. 
The  heroine  is  a  pretty  orphan,  who  lives  with  her  brother 
in  an  old  farm-house ;  and  the  hero,  having  made  her 
acquaintance  among  the  hills  two  days  before,  pays  her  a 
morning-call.  The  brother  is  from  home : — but  let  Dr. 
Griffiths  himself  describe  the’  scene. 

Frederick  laughed  too,  and  while  she  was  talking,  she  had  taken 
up  a  slip  of  embroidery  work  and  had  drawn  her  chair  to  the  window, 
whilst  he  sat  opposite  to  her  in  an  easy-chair,  smoking  a  fragrant 
cigar.  As  she  spoke  her  face  was  lighted  up  with  so  radiant  a 
smile  that  she  appeared  positively  beautiful,— at  least  Frederick 
thought  so,  as  he  watched  her  from  the  cloud  of  smoke  in  which  he 
was  enveloped. 

Our  fair  readers  will  scarcely  be  surprised  that  a  mom- 
ing-call,  begun  in  so  friendly  a .  manner,  should  have  con¬ 
cluded  with  matrimonial  proposals.  But  what  a  morning- 
call  it  was  I  From  luncheon  till  supper-time.  Meanwhile 
the  poor  superfluous  brother  comes  in  for  his  cup  of  tea, 
and  once  more  amiably  vanishes.  Then  the  young' lady 
plays  upon  the  harmonium ;  and,  when  the  music  ceases,  a 
sudden  impulse  moves  the  gallant  Frederick  to  'Hake  the 
girlish  form  to  his  bosom,  and  whisper  the  one  simple  word 
30  full  of  meaning,  'Annie!’” 

We  are  not  aware  that  this  "one  simple  word”  is 
et)mologically  a  particularly  interesting  one;  although 
Frederick  certainly  made  it,  on  this  occasion,  mean  a  great 
deal.  The  story  is  a  complicated  and  tragic  one.  It  con¬ 
tains  full  and  graphic  descriptions  of  one  successful  murder 
and  two  attempted  ones;  and  we  shall  not  even  try  to 
enumerate  the  lesser  crimes  which  Dr.  Griffiths  has  added 
as  a  sauce  piquante  to  his  novel.  One  episode  of  his  story 
there  is  in  which  Dr.  Griffiths  displays  some  real  power. 
Henry  Emmerson,  the  blackguard  of  the  plot,  forsakes  his 
wife  and  her  baby,  and,  having  gone  to  Wales,  marries 
another  woman,  a  lady  of  fortune,  whose  accomplice  in 
crime  he  has  for  some  time  been.  The  scenes  between  this 
man  and  his  poor,  illiterate,  ill-used  first  wife  are  vivid  and 
natural.  When  Emmerson  is  dead,  the  two  women  meet 
face  to  face ; — the  poor  and  friendless  wife,  and  the  proud, 
passionate  woman  who  has  only  now  discovered  her  true 
position. 

"Are  you  his  wife?”  Mrs.  Montressor demanded, rising,  and  standing 
before  her  rival,  if  such  she  were.  "Yes  ma’am,”  she  replied,  "  we 
were  married  eight  years  ago.  I  am  very  sorry  that  he  took  you  in.” 

There  are  one  or  two  touches  of  nature  as  delightful  and 
simple  as  the  above,  which  show  Dr.  Griffiths  to  be  an 
observer  of  human  nature,  and  which  make  us  the  more  regret 
that  he  should  have  devoted  so  much  time  and  energy  to 
the  invention  of  utter  absurdities.  F.  M. 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  TYROL. 

The  Valleya  of  Tyrol.  By  Miss  B.  H.  Bosk.  Longma  ns. 

Tramps  in  the  Tyrol.  By  Baden  Pritchard.  Tinsley  Brothers. 

If  the  mountains  had  a  voice,  as  the  poets  declare,  we 
think  they  would  have  something  to  say  against  mankind. 
We  may,  in  a  self-appreciating  way,  think  we  have  ione 
something  for  them ;  that  such  men  as  Wordsworth  have 
done  them  justice,  and  that,  perhaps,  they  owe  something 
for  their  general  reputation  to  Byron  and  Tennyson.  Poets 
of  all  times  have  honoured  Nature,  and  sung  her  praises  as 
best  they  could.  And  even  the  ignorant  and  unlearned 
peoples  of  old  times  only  approached  her  and  her  solitudes 
with  reverence,  filling  her  caverns  and  forests  with  spirits 
of  their  own  awe-stricken  imagination.  But  regard  the 
treatment  she  receives  at  our  hands  now.  With  our  fear 
has  departed  much  of  our  love.  She  is  no  longer  the 
3'Wful,  enthroned  goddess  that  men’s  hearts  clung  to,  while 
they  trembled  before  her.  Nature  is  now  regarded  as  a 
refractory  servant,  somewhat  obstinate,  and  requiring 
education.  She  is  like  the  "performing”  lion,  to  be 
trained  for  our  use  and  amusement.  The  mountains  of 
Europe,  the  loveliest  spots  in  Germany,  and  Italy,  and 
Tyrol,  are  turned  into  mere  hunting-grounds  for  the 


tourist.  The  snow-peaks  that  awed  the  spirit  of  Byron 
and  Coleridge  are  now  used  by  the  Alpine  Club.  Perhaps 
we  shall,  in  a  while,  have  the  Jungfrau  or  Matterhorn 
"  preserved  ”  for  these  inveterate  climbers,  while  the 
valleys  will  servo  as  summer  croquet-grounds  for  young 
ladies. 

Mr.  Baden  Pritchard  has  deemed  it  well  to  give  us  a 
narrative  of  the  tour  of  four  gentlemen — we  sincerely  hope 
they  are  fictitious  characters — in  the  Tyrol.  They  travel, 
as  we  see  by  the  headings  of  chapters  and  the  'occasional 
mention  of  the  name  of  a  town,  through  the  loveliest  part 
of  that  lovely  region ;  but  fate  might  have  led  them  to  go 
through  China  or  round  and  round  Leicester-square  for  any 
idea  we  get  of  the  country  through  which  they  pass. 
We  hear  of  the  beer  they  drink,  of  the  way  "the  four 
Britons  ”  march  into  towns  to  the  surprise  of  the  natives — 
"if  only  their  friends  at  home  could  have  seen  them  ” — of 
the  "  dodges  ”  played  by  Green,  who  also  "  was  of  the  idea 
that  the  book  would  turn  out  duffin  after  all.”  We  do  not 
know  what  duffin  means,  but  reading  the  book  gives  us 
some  insight  into  a  possible  signification  of  the  term.  There 
are  puns  recorded  and  dreary  jokes — and  at  last  one  closes 
the  book  with  a  dismal  feeling  that  those  four  spectres  of 
Brown,  White,  Green,  and  Black  are  not  done  with,  but 
have,  like  the  Cock-lane  ghost,  a  horrid  vitality  about  them 
which  will  not  be  laid  with  once  narrating  their  adventures, 
but  will  drive  them  into  other  nooks  of  the  Continent  where 
we  shall  come  upon  them  again,  and  about  which  we  are 
I  doomed  to  read  another  lugubriously account. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  this  to  Miss  Busk’s  book, 
which,  under  the  modest  title  of  'Valleys  of  the  Tyrol,’ 
gives  a  picturesque  insight  into  the  religious  and  social  life 
of  the  Tyrolese.  The  book  is  a  collection  of  legends,  stories, 
and  superstitions  which  still  haunt  the  valleys  of  Tyrol, 
conscientiously  collected*  on  the  spot.  There  are  throughout 
the  volume  marks  of  care,  and  the  tales  are  told  with  naive 
simplicity,  which  in  itself  testifies  to  their  having  been 
taken  down  verbatim.  Perhaps  no  region  of  Europe  is 
richer  in  such  folk  lore  than  Tyrol.  The  people  are  reli¬ 
gious  and  imaginative,  the  German  element  commingling 
with  the  Italian,  and  forming  a  most  fertile  soil  for  the 
growth  of  that  luxurious  plant — so  impossible  to  cultivate 
— the  legend.  Witches,  elves,  fairies,  pixies,  sprites  abound, 
it  seems,  in  Tyrol,  mixing  themselves  up  in  the  affairs  of  men 
in  a  grim  or  whimsical  way — carrying  off  a  waggon  here,  or 
discovering  a  mine  of  silver  there,  or  whirling  off  a  wicked 
man  who  would  not  say  his  prayers,  without  so  much  as  by 
your  leave.  Dragons  also  appear  in  a  delightfully  easy  and 
natural  manner,  but  the  most  important  part  of  all  is  re¬ 
served  for  the  devil,  who  makes  his  bargains  and  plays  his 
tricks  almost  in  open  day,  and  really  does  not  seem  so  very 
clever  a  fellow  after  all,  for  he  always  gets  worsted  by  the 
pious  repetition  of  a  Paternoster.  Birds  and  animals  talk, 
and  give  good  advice,  and  really  it  seems  as  if  staying  in 
Tyrol  must  be  like  living  in  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales. 

Some  of  the  legends  are  touching  and  quaint  enough, 
showing  the  simplicity  of  the  religious  belief  of  these 
mountaineers.  A  young  lad,  sent  by  his  mother  to  sell  some 
linen,  is  warned  by  her  not  to  talk  with  any  gossiping  old 
women  by  the  way,  the  consequence  being  that  he  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  market  women  who  wish  to  buy 
from  him.  "  But  as  he  ran,”  says  the  legend,  "  he  saw  a 
cap  Hello  by  the  wayside.  When  he  saw  the  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  looking  so  grave  and  calm,  he  said,  '  Ah,  you 
are  no  gossip,  you  shall  have  my  linen,’  and  he  threw  it  at 
her  feet.”  Of  course  the  Blessed  Virgin  pays  him  a  thou¬ 
sandfold  for  his  linen.  We  might  gather  many  interesting 
bits  from  the  book  before  us,  and  yet  leave  a  rich  store 
behind,  but  we  prefer  to  leave  the  reader  to  gather  for 
himself.  Such  a  result  of  travel  as  Miss  Busk  gives  us  in 
her  book  is  charming  reading,  and  we  can  only  wish  she 
may  "  travel  further  ”  and  we  "may  fare  no  worse.” 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  dull  book  out  of  a 
Eistory  of  Advertising,  and  Mr.  Henry  Sampson  (Chatto  and 
Windus)  has  produced  a  very  entertaining  book  under  that 
title— a  thick  book  of  more  than  600  crown  octavo  pages, 
abundantly  illustrated,  and  copious  in  quotations.  Although 
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possesses  a  value  beyond  this,  and  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  all  who  like  to  follow  the  progress  of  young,  energetic 
thriving  communities.  The  most  discouraging  fact  for 
desiring  emigrants  has  occurred  since  the  book  was  written 
the  recent  insurrections  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  However 
delightful  the  climate,  and  however  tempting  the  chances  of 
acquiring  wealth,  emigrants  must  be  convinced  of  the  public 
security  befoi  e  they  can  be  induced  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
a  strange  country. 

Messrs.  Mulhall  hold  ont  considerable  inducements  to  farm 
servants — unmarried  men  of  good  constitutions—dangling 
before  them  a  prospect  of  getting  a  flock  of  sheep  with  third 
profits  after  two  or  three  years,  and  ultimately  becoming 
independent  farmers.  Still  stronger  temptations  are  oflered 
to  unmarried  cooks  and  housemaids.  They  are  told  that,  in 
all  probability,  they  will  at  once  get  situations  at  35^.  to  55f. 
per  annum,  and  that  their  class  “  often  get  married  to  the 
above  class  of  sheep-farmers.”  •  But  these  lures  are  weak  com¬ 
pared  with  the  revelations  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  Bathgale 
in  his  Colonial  Experiences  in  Otago  (J.  Maclehose).  Women 
are  so  scarce  at  Dunedin  that  balls  have  been  known  to  take 
place  at  which  thirty- two  gallant  bachelors  had  to  fight  and 
scramble  for  the  possession  of  two  fair  spinsters.  When  a 
vessel  heaves  in  sight  from  the  more  favoured  mother-country, 
the  unmarried  colonists,  it  would  seem,  betake  themselves  to 
the  shore  with  telescopes  and  speaking  trumpets  in  their  des¬ 
perate  eagerness  not  to  be  foreshilled  in  proposals  of  matri¬ 
mony.  An  “assisted”  female  emigrant  may  hope,  Mr.  Bath¬ 
gate  assures  us,  to  attain  the  front  seat  at  the  Itiilian  opeia, 
with  the  much-coveted  glories  of  red  cloak,  fan,  and  bouquet. 
The  most  unskilled  labour  can  command  very  high  wages,  as 
may  be  judged  from  Mr.  Bathgate’s  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  cook  at  45/.  a-year  : — 

When  she  was  engaged,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  her  future  mia- 
tress,  she  had  stated  that  she  could  do  plain  cooking,  so  that  there 
was  DO  hesitation  in  intrusting  her  with  a  leg  of  nautton  and  a  cauli¬ 
flower  to  cook  for  the  early  dinner.  After  church,  the  family 
returned  home,  and  found  the  table  laid  in  a  decidedly  original  and 
peculiar  manner,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  confided  to  her  husband 
that  she  thought  the  new  domestic  had  not  seen  much.  If  she  bad 
any  doubts  on  that  score  they  were  soon  set  at  rest,  when  there  was 
placed  on  the  table  the  leg  of  mutton  and  the  cauliflower  on  the  same 
dish,  both  having  been  roasted  together  in  the  oven,  the  former 
being  burnt  to  a  cinder,  while  the  latter  was  hardly  ncognisaMe  in 
its  brown  and  shrivelled  condition.  By  way  of  perfecting  this  dis¬ 
play  of  ignorance,  the  girl  had  the  effrontery  to  come  and  ask  if  the 
mutton  was  roasted  to  their  liking,  as  she  could  not  understand  that 
clock  of  theirs.  Inquiry  elicited,  that  while  the  mutton  was  cooking 
she  had  been  addling  her  very  small  modicum  of  brains  in  the 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  time  of  day  by  dint  of  consulting  the 
aneroid  barometer ! 

Mr.  Bathgate  speaks  of  his  having  been  a  bank  agent  at  one 
time,  and  of  the  dangers  he  incurred  in  travelling  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  buying  gold.  Contrary  to  the  facts  recorded  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  as  having  come  under  his  knowledge  at  Hoki¬ 
tika,  Mr.  Bathgate  represents  highway  robberies  in  his 
experience  as  having  been  exceedingly  rare.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  he  adds  the  qualification — “con¬ 
sidering  the  temptations  to  bush-ranging” — and,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Bathgate’s  judgment  has  been  biassed  by  his  own  good  for¬ 
tune  in  escaping  such  attacks.  He  certainly  cannot  be  accused 
of  overcharging  the  colours  of  colonial  dangers.  His  book 
is  racy  and  exhilarating  ;  his  “traveller’s  tales  ”  being  more 
full  of  buoyant  humour  and  high  spirits  than  of  thrilling 
sensation.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Biithgate  is  like  the  escaped 
inmates  of  the  Happy  Valley  in  “  Rasselas,”  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  say,  but  his  account  of  his  Colonial  Experiences  is 
calculated  to  exercise  upon  ardent  natures  the  same  kind  of 
fascination  that  Marryat’s  novels  have  for  adventurous  boys. 


this  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  to  write  a  history  ' 
of  advertising  by  itself,  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Sampson’s  raa-  j 
terial  has  already  been  published  in  other  forms,  in  collections 
of  quaint  antiquities,  and  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
newspapers  and  signboards.  We,  therefore,  feel  more 
security  in  vouching  for  the  entertaining  character  of  Mr.  | 
Sampson’s  book  than  for  the  absolute  novelty  of  its  materials.  ! 
His  manner  of  treatment,  too,  is  rather  crude  and  inartificial ;  j 
his  general  chapters  on  the  development  of  advertising,  the 
history  proper,  have  little  to  distinguish  them,  except  the 
miscellaneous  character  of  their  quotations,  from  the  special 
chapters  on  particular  departments,  the  advertisements  of 
eccentrics,  swindlers,  quacks,  insurance  companies,  and  so 
forth.  Still  the  book  is  beyond  question  amusing,  and  the 
author  probably  had  no  higher  ambition.  One  of  the  most 
solid  oi  the  chapters  is  that  which  deals  with  “  newspaper  j 
advertising  foreshadowed,”  in  the  broadsheets  that  first  did  j 
duty  for  newspapers.  The  first  English  newspaper  adver-  j 
tisement  known  to  Mr.  Sampson  is  Nathaniel  Butter’s  (Mr.  | 
Sampson  should  not  have  called  him  Butler)  notice  in  his  third 
Weekly  News  of  the  two  preceding  numbers.  This  was  in  : 
1622 ;  and,  as  Mr.  SHm{)eou  remarks,  was  not  an  advertise-  j 
merit  proper.  The  first  genuine  miscellaneous  advertisement  I 
occurs  in  a  Dutch  newspaper,  which  Mr.  Sampson,  with  a  i 
confusion  which  we  cannot  account  for,  says  was  published  in  | 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  contained  news  of  date  November  j 
21,  162!1.  The  advertisement  gives  notice  of  a  sale  by  auction  i 
of  articles  taken  out  of  prizes — sugar,  ivory,  pefiper,  tol:iacco,  * 
and  logwood.  The  hlea  of  advertising  was  not  caught  up  i 
very  briskly.  A  goorl  many  sheets  were  issued  during  the  ! 
Civil  War  and  under  the  Commonwealth,  but  buyers  and  j 
sellers  did  not  take  at  once  to  theru  as  means  of  getting  > 
publicity  for  their  demands  and  supplies.  One  of  the  earliest, 
as  it  is  the  most  significant,  of  English  advertisements  is  the 
announcement  in  the  Mercurius  Politicus  (1658)  of  “  that 
excellent  and  by  all  physicians  approved  China  Drink,  called  I 
by  the  Chineans  TcAct,  byother  nations  Thy,  alias  Tee."  Adver-  I 
tising  received  a  considerable  impulse  from  the  energetic  I 
Roger  I’Estrange ;  but  Mr.  Sampson  remarks  that  the  em-  j 
bryonic  condition  of  the  “  institutian  ”  was  strikingly  shown 
by  the  few  advertisements  of  changes  of  places  of  business 
after  the  Great  Fire.  Some  of  the  advertisements  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  are  extremely  quaint.  The  great  adver¬ 
tiser  of  the  time,  the  man  who  almost  deserves  a  statue  as 
the  founder  of  advertising,  was  one  J(>hn  Houghton,  F.R.S., 
who  started  a  weekly  ])aper  in  1682,  in  which  he  advertised 
various  wants,  the  nature  of  which  can  best  be  understood 
from  the  following  specimens  : — 

- Now  I  want  a  good  naher’s  place  in  a  Grammar  school. 

- 1  want  a  young  man  that  can  write  and  read,  mow  and  roll  a 

garden,  use  a  gun  at  a  deer,  and  understand  country  sports,  and  to 
wait  at  table,  and  such  like. 

- If  any  young  man  that  plays  well  on  the  violin  and  writes  a 

good  hand  desires  a  clerkship,  I  can  help  him  to  20/.  a  year. 

- 1  want  a  complete  young  man,  that  will  wear  livery,  to  wait 

on  a  very  valuable  gentleman,  but  he  must  know  bow  to  play  on  a 
violin  or  a  flute. 

- 1  want  a  genteel  footman  that  can  play  on  the  violin  to  wait 

on  a  person  of  honour. 

- If  I  can  meet  with  a  sober  man  that  has  a  counter  tenor 

Voice,  I  can  help  him  to  a  place  worth  30/.  the  year  or  more. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  advertisements  quoted  by  Mr. 
Sampson  is  a  notice  by  his  iSacred  Majesty  Charles  II.,  of 
date  1664,  that  he  purposes  “  to  continue  the  healing  of  his 
p^ple  for  the  Evil  during  the  Month  of  May,  and  then  to 
give  over  till  Michaelmas  next.”  This  throws  all  other 
quack  advertisements  into  the  shade. 

llandJ>ook  of  the  River  Plate  Republics.,  by  Messrs.  M.  G. 
and  E.  T.  Mulhall  (£.  Stanford),  is  a  serviceable  book  for 
intending  emigrants.  No  wonder  that  the  leading  journal 
cheerfully  bids  Ettglishmen  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  go 
forth  and  possess  the  earth,  when  young  sparsely-peopled 
countries  vie  with  one  another  in  the  glowing  character  of 
their  invibitions  to  English  emigrants.  In  this  book,  the 
rapid  growth  and  undeveloped  resources  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  are  described  in  most  attractive  colours.  The 
country  is  represented  as  being  the  poor  man’s  El  Dorado. 

“  The  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  these  countries 
are  |)erhap8  equal  to  those  of  the  United  State.s,  and  the 
water  system  is  almost  unrivalled,  the  affluents  of  the  Plate 
ramifying  one  half  of  the  Continent.  The  climate  is  the 
healthiest  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  the  inhabitants  are  very 
friendly  to  foreigners  ;  civil  and  religious  lil^erty  prevail  in 
the  fullest  sense,  and  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  have 
been  concluded  with  all  the  great  Powers.”  Messrs.  Mulhall 
furnish  the  emigrant  to  these  regions  with  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  ailvice,  informing  him  about  the  steamers  to  emigrate 
by,  the  best  way  to  laud,  the  porters,  the  hotels,  the  currency, 
diet,  clothing,  habits — even  how  to  deal  with  a  cut  finger  or 
a  scratch,  so  as  to  avoid  lock-jaw.  But  their  hand-book 
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Allcott,  Lonlcrv  M.— Little  Women.  (1«.)  Little  Women 

Littie  Men.  (ig.)  An  Old-Fashioned  Girt  (Is.)  Rose  LiM 
Saiupguu  Low  uud  Co. 

Row  Bells  Annual  fur  Christmas.  (Is.)  John  Dicks. 

Buckmaster's  Cookery.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  302.)  Routledge. 

Christmas  Annual.  By  James  Grant.  (Is.)  Roatledfi:e. 

Christmas  Number  of  Gentleman's  Magazine.  (Is.)  Grant  and  Co. 
Colenso,  Bishop.— Lnngalibalele  and  the  Amahlubi  Tribe.  I'rinK't 
!Spottii«woode  and  Co. 

De  Fivas,  V. — Guide  to  Modem  French  Conversation.  (2s.  ®d.)  L 
wood  and  Co. 

De  Stolz,  Madame. — The  Ilouse  on  Wheels.  (Is.)  Sampson  Low  and 
Eason,  Charles  — Almanac  and  Handbook  for  Ireland  for  1875. 
W.  H.  Smith  and  Son. 

Fawcett.  M.  G.— Tales  in  Political  Economy.  (Crown  8vo,  pp- 
Macmillan 

Harris,  .John  (Kuklos).— Theologfy  and  the  Science  of  Government. 
One  Volume  and  Supplements.-— Centrifugal  Force  and  Graviia 
In  Six  Volumes  and  Supplements.  Montreal. 

Hazlitt,  W.  C.— Fairy  Mythology  of  Shakespeare.  With  Reprint  of 
Essays  by  Ritsou.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  426.)  F.  and  W.  Kortlake. 
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Jones,  G.  W.-The  Million  on  the  Rail,  (la  )  Davies  and  Co. 

Kinffsiny*  Henry.— Valentin ;  A  Story  of  Sedan.  Revised  Edition.  (Crown 
8VO,  pp  310.)  Routledge. 

Unkester.  Mrs.— Talks  about  Health.  (Is.)  Hardwicke. 

Laurie,  J.  Werner. — The  Kensin^on  Series  of  Lesson  Books.  Primer  and 
Six  Books.  Simpkin.  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Lawson,  William.— Ten  Years  of  Gentleman  Farming  at  Blennerhasset. 
(Crown  8vo.  pp.  408.)  Longmana 

Lunn,  Mrs.  J.  C  — The  Masters  of  Claythorpe.  In  Three  Volumes. 
(3ta  6d  )  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Michod.  C.  J.— A  Guide  to  Athletic  Training,  (la)  Hardwicke. 

Hfyers,  Ernest.— The  Extant  Odes  of  Pindar.  Translation,  with  Notea 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  10^.)  Macmillan. 

l»aws  and  Clawa  True  Stories  of  Clever  Creatures.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  186.) 
Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin. 

Peter  Parley’s  Annual.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  312.)  Routledge. 

piper,  Hugh  — Poultry  Yard  Account-Book,  (la)  Groombridge  and  Sona 

Roe,  Rev.  E.  P. — Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  55&) 
Routledge. 

Routledge  Edmund.— Every  Boy’s  Annual.  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  636.) 
Routledge. 

Tegnfer,  Esaias. — Frithlof’s  Saga.  Translated  by  L.  IlameL  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  279.)  Trtibner. 

Thackeryana.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  492.)  Chatto  and  Windus. 

T)ssen,  A.  D.— The  Origin  of  the  Week  Explained,  (la)  Williams  and 
Norgate. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  FOETNIGHT. 

ALBERT  HALL  CONCERTS  ;  MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERT,  ETC. 

Dr.  von  Billow  in  his  second  Recital,  which  took  place  in 
St.  James’s  Hail  last  Saturday  afternoon,  selected  from 
different  composers  for  his  programme,  instead  of  limiting 
himself  to  one  as  in  his  first,  the  only  illustration  of 
Beethoven  this  time  being  the  humorous  Rondo  (posthumous 
op.  129).  The  first  group  of  pieces  in  the  selection  was  from 
the  Suites  of  Handel,  including  the  variations  on  the  old 
French  air  of  La  Mouferine.  Billow  rendered  this  quaint 
old  tune  as  Farinelli  or  Caffarelli  might  have  sung  it,  the  old- 
fashioned  embroidery  of  the  melody  being  given  with  rare 
rhythmic  accuracy,  but  modern  ears  are  dull  to  the  graces  of 
this  antiquated  mannerism.  Schumann’s  '‘Faschiiigsschw’ank,” 
the  fanciful  reproduction  of  the  impressions  of  a  Viennese 
Carnival,  was  a  decided  contrast  to  the  Handel  Suite. 
Perhaps  the  length  of  the  programme  might  best  have  been 
reduced  by  the  excision  of  the  Bach  pieces,  although  we 
should  have  regretted  the  loss  of  either.  They  included  the 
G  major  prelude  and  fugue  from  the  first  book  of  the  forty- 
eight.  Sterndale  Bennett’s  Toccata  and  Schubert’s  Impromptu 
Op.  90,  No.  3,  were  redemaudeil,  and  played  again.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  in  these  recitals  how  much  the  frigidity 
of  afternoon  musical  performances  is  abandoned  by  the 
audiences  for  what  may  be  called,  without  exaggeration, 
boisterous  applause.  The  fifth  group  or  number  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  relegated  to  Eastern  Europe;  Chopin  leaning 
with  a  not  often  played  Nocturne  ;  next  was  a  Chopinesque 
Polonaise,  by  the  deceased  Polish  composer,  Moniuszko ;  and 
last,  an  original  air  with  variations  by  a  living  Russian, 
Tschaikowsky,  a  pupil  of  Anton  Rubinstein,  and  evidently 
a  disciple,  even  in  those  occasional  Reminiscences  of  Schumann 
that  are  a  characteristic  of  Rubinstein’s  work,  although 
subdued  by  his  own  promiueut  iudividuality.  Both  pieces 
justified,  by  their  quality,  their  place  in  Saturday’s  pro¬ 
gramme.  It  was  a  triumphant  proof  of  the  splendid  speciality 
of  Liszt  as  a  composer  for  the  pianoforte,  as  it  was  of  the 
versatility  of  Billow’s  talent  as  a  performer,  that  the  audience 
should  have  been  held,  at  it  were,  spell-bouud  during  the 
Liszt  selection.  Whether,  in  the  studied  elegance  of  the 
“Ricordanzii,”  the  exquisitely  graceful  rhythms  of  the 
Valse  Impromptu,”  or  the  full  sweep  of  the  noble  Hungarian 
strains  of  the  Rhapsody  (dedicated  to  Joachim)  which  termi¬ 
nated  the  recital,  in  all  Billow  was  as  much  a  master  as  in  the 
widely  different  task  he  had  assumed  on  the  previous  Saturday, 
and  WHS  as  rapturously  applauded  by  the  audience.  This 
recital  was  announced  as  the  last  “for  the  present,”  which 
indicates  the  intention  to  continue  these  interesting  perform¬ 
ances  when  Billow’s  coming  engagements  in  the  provinces 
have  been  fulfilled. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  very  different  musical 
venture  was  fiuated,  the  grand  series  of  concerts  in  the  Albert 
Hall,  which  have  been  undertaken  by  the  public-spirited 
music  publishers,  Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.  A  venture 
that  attracts  much  attention  in  musical  circles  from  the 
problematical  nature  of  the  chances  of  success,  inasmuch  as 
the  Albert  Hall,  spite  of  every  facility  accorded  of  railway 
approach,  is  yet  too  far  distant  from  the  musical  territory  of 
l^ndon  to  secure  the  very  large  audiences  required.  On 
Saturday  evening,  notwithstanding  the  sudden  change  in  the 
weather  from  almost  summer  brightness  to  wintry  cold 
knd  fogj  probably  more  than  6,000  people  were  assembled. 

An  a  concert  room,  the.  Hall  is  decidedly  improved  by  the 
alterations  that  have  been  made  in  the  level  of  the  arena  and 


disj^ition  of  the  velarium  ;  the  echoes  are  now  nearly 
banished  that  were  so  inimical  to  the  musical  effect.  Even 
the  pianoforte  now  holds  its  own  as  a  complete  instrument, 
while  formerly  the  treble  octaves  only  were  clearly  audible. 
We  shall  be  glad  if  this  colossal  enterprise  succeeds,  not  less 
for  the  promoters,  who  have  so  boldly  come  forward  to  invite 
support,  than  for  the  public.  The  programme  of  the  first 
evening  having  been  chiefly  of  a  popular  character  we  have 
not  much  to  notice,  but  must  reserve  analytic  commentary 
for  those  evenings  that  shall  present  new  English  compositions 
of  importance,  or  be  devoted  to  classical  or  modern  tendencies  ; 
the  responsibility  of  the  latter  being  in  the  worthy  hands  of 
Mr.  Dauureuther.  Other  conductors  are  to  be  Mr.  John 
Francis  Barnett,  Signor  Randegger,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Baruby, 
the  chief  musical  stay  of  the  undertaking.  The  baud  appears 
to  be  weak  in  strings,  but  we  are  promised  adequate  increase 
when  the  Promenade  Concerts  at  (Jo vent  Garden  terminate. 
The  leader  is  Herr  Pollitzer,  and’first  violoncello,  M.  Libotton, 
a  Belgian  virtuoso  of  high  attainment.  The  really  excellent 
quality  of  the  chorus,  numbering  on  Saturday  about  790,  was 
I  shown  in  the  Choral  Fantasia  of  Beethoven,  the  pianoforte  part 
of  which  was  admirably  played  by  Miss  Agnes  Zimniermann. 
The  principal  singers  in  this  work,  and  during  the  evening, 
were  Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington,  Miss  Antoinette  Sterling, 
Miss  Anna  WillianiB  ;  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Signor 
Caravoglia  :  a  glee  party,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Monteni 
Smith,  completed  the  vocal  strength.  Dr.  Stainer  displayed 
the  powers  of  the  organ,  and  the  band  of  the  Scots  Fusileer 
Guards  played  two  selections. 

The  Monday  Popular  Concerts  were  resumed  on  Monday 
evening  last,  and  offer  a  prospectus  that  cannot  but  rejoice 
the  numerous  supporters  of  that  most  valuable  institution. 
The  director  announces  frequent  performances  of  Dr.  von 
Bulow  before  Christmas,  while  Miss  Agnes  Zimmerman  and 
Mr.  Hall^  will  each  appear  twice.  The  first  violinists  during 
the  same  period  will  be  the  ever  welcome  Madame  Norman- 
Neruda,  Herr  Straus,  and  M.  Sainton,  who  played  on  Monday 
evening.  Signor  Piatti  was  unfortunately  too  much  indis¬ 
posed  to  come  from  Italy  to  take  his  place  with  the  violon¬ 
cello,  but  Signor  Pezze  proved  to  be  an  efficient  substitute. 
After  Christmas  we  are  promised  Herr  Joachim,  Mdlle. 
Marie  Krebs,  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Danureutlier. 
The  instrumental  masterpiece  on  IMonday  evening  was  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  Sonata  in  E  (Op.  109),  which  was  played  to  perfec¬ 
tion  by  Dr.  von  Biilow.  It  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  try 
to  imagine  a  more  lovely  and  tender  rendering  than  that  of 
the  air  with  variations  in  the  sonata,  sung  as  it  were  directly 
to  each  hearer,  by  the  sympathetic  performance  of  the 
eminent  pianist.  The  vocalist  was  Miss  Antoinette  Sterling, 
who  is  just  the  singer  required  for  these  concerts,  and  sang  - 
very  delightfully  a  selection  from  Schumann’s  “  Dichter- 
liebe,”  also  a  new  song  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  which  proved 
successful.  The  other  iustrunieutal  works  were  the  (Quartet 
in  E  fiat.  Op.  44,  of  Mendelssohn,  the  Sonata  in  A  major  for 
the  piano  and  violoncello,  of  Beethoven,  and  as  u  finale,  the 
essentially  bold  and  brilliant  Trio  of  Rubinstein  in  B  flat. 

In  this  the  verve  of  Dr.  von  Billow  was  shared  by  M.  Sain¬ 
ton  and  Signor  Pezze,  the  ensemble  being  excellent.  We 
think  the  compiler  of  the  programme  has  been  misled  in 
stating  that  this  composer  was  born  in  Moldavia.  Anton 
Rubinstein  is  a  Russian,  a  native,  we  believe,  of  the  province 
of  Wilua,  part  of  ancient  Lithuania. 

The  first  production  of  a  symphony  in  England  by  Joachim 
Raff  induced  many  to  journey  to  the  Crystal  Palace  last 
Saturday  who  might  have  been  induced  by  musical  attrac¬ 
tions  in  town  to  stay  away.  It  was  a  question,  before  the 
performance,  whether  the  Wald  Symphony  of  this  compara¬ 
tively  unknown  composer  here  would  not  have  proved  more 
attractive  for  his  introduction  in  the  highest  walk  of  instru¬ 
mental  composition  ;  but  the  success  of  “  Lenore,”  the  sym¬ 
phony  that  was  performed,  being  the  177th  opqa  of  the 
I  author,  justified  the  choice.  There  could  have  been  no  doubt 
of  success,  had  that  depended  only  upon  careful  reliearaals 
and  accuracy  of  performance,  which  was  most  praiseworthy  ; 
but  the  aesthetic  claims  of  the  composition  were  paramount 
with  the  critical  portion  of  the  audience,  and  by  the  apfilause 
that  followed  each  movement,  loud  and  long  after  the  last, 
the  victory  was  declared  to  be  won.  In  our  own  opinion,  we 
have  in  “  Lenore”  the  production  of  a  master.  The  first  two 
movements  in  E  and  A  flat,  suggestive  of  youth  and  love,  are 
full  of  ideas  and  charming  music ;  the’  next,  a  March  in  C, 
that  may  be  supposed  to  accompany  the  lover  to  the  battle¬ 
field,  has  less  distinction,  and  it  becomes  monotonous  from 
being  too  long  drawn  out;  but  in  the  last,  an  Allegro  in  K, 
we  have  the  kernel  of  the  symphony,  to  which  the  preceding 
movenienta  serve  but  as  preludes.  This  is  descriptive  of 
Burger’s  ballad  itself,  which  is  known  to  English  readers  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  paraphrase  of  “  William  and  Helen,”  and  . 
is  a  poetic  movement  full  of  the  weird  and  supernatural, 
rivetting  the  attention  and  transporting  the  listener  into  a 
lurid  atmosphere,  where  the  gallop  of  the  demon-horse  and 
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spectnvl  images  of  Burger  are  all  in  keeping.  It  would  be 
well,  we  think,  to  repeat  this  symphony  soon. 

Scarcely  less  interesting  to  many  who  were  present  was  the 
first  .appearance  in  these  concerts  of  Mr.  Walter  Bache.  It 
could  h.ardly  be  said  that  a  sttcces  d^egtirM  was  sought  for  this 
excellent  pianist  and  persevering  champion  of  Liszt,  as  his 
name  was  not  in  the  public  bills  announcing  the  concert. 
The  concerted  piece  chosen  was  the  Polonaise  of  Weber  in  E 
for  piano  solo,  most  happily  adapted  for  the  piano  and 
orchestra  by  Liszt.  Mr.  Bache’s  capital  execution  and 
rhythmic  precision — Qualities  he  has  shown  so  often  in  his 
own  concerts — were  duly  appreciated  by  the  audience,  and 
his  complete  success  was  pronounced  by  an  enthusiastic  recall. 
Madame  Alvslebfen  and  Mr.  Santley  were  the  singers,  the 
lady  including  in  her  selection  a  song  by  a  composer  too  little 
known  iu  England—Robert  Franz.  Her  delivery  of  this 
song,  “  Er  ist  gekommeu  in  Sturm  und  Regen,”  as  also  of 
Schumann’s  “Mondnacht”  (both  perfectly  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Bache).  was  excellent.  A.  J.  H. 


South-Western,  114;  Chatham  and  Dover,  23J;  ditto  Pre 
ference,  70i;  Midland,  1361;  Metropolitan,  72^;  Metropolitan 
District,  32 ;  ditto  Preference,  73| ;  Manchester,  Sheffield  and 
Lincoln,  764;  ditto  Deferred,  45;  North  British,  66|-  North 
Eastern,  167*;  South  Eastern,  112 ;  ditto  Deferred,  98|.  ’ 

The  changes  in  Foreign  Stocks  have  comprised  an  advance 
of  2  per  Cent,  in  Eutre  Rios,  and  Argentine  1868 ;  1  in 
ditto  1871,  ditto  Hard  Dollar  Bonds,  Brazilian  of  186*5  and 

1871,  Buenos  Ayres  of  1870  and  1873,  Chilian  of  1867  and 
1870,  and  Sardinian  ;  f  in  Uruguayan  ;  ^  in  Portuguese 
Russian  Nicolai,  and  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.,  and  |  in  ditto 
Six  per  Cents.,  and  Turkish  Nine  per  Cents.  (B.  and  C.)  • 
but  a  fall  of  1  in  Costa  Rica  of  1871  and  1872 ;  |  in  the 
Khedive  Loan  and  Turkish  Six  per  Cents.  1865 ;  4  in  the 
Honduras  Loans ;  and  §  in  Spanish  Three  per  Ctents.,  and 
French  Five  per  Cents,  and  Egyptian  1868.  The  quotations 
are : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868,  90  ;  ditto  Public  Works,  86  • 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  71  xd;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  681;  Bolivian 
33;  Brazilian  Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  92;  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.,  1865,  100 ;  ditto  1871,  100 ;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per 

Cents.,  1870,  86;  ditto  1873,  85  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866, 
105 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1867,  103 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.* 
1870,  94  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  23;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.! 

1872,  22 ;  Danubian  Seven  per  Cents.,  100 ;  ditto  Eight  per 
Cents.,  104  ;  Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  89  xd;  ditto  1864, 
98 ;  ditto  18S8,  82^ ;  ditto  English,  1873,  74} ;  ditto  Viceroy, 
1870,  95;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.,  1064;  ditto  Khedive  Seven 
per  Cents.,  75;  Entre  Rios,  98;  French  Defence,  102; 
ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871  and  1872,  974  xd ;  ditto  Three  per 
Cent.  Rentes,  61^;  Honduras  Railway  Loan,  74;  ditto,  1870, 
74;  Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  72;  Italian  Five  per 
Cents.,  1861,  674;  ditto  Tobacco,  99;  ditto  Five  per  Cents. 
(Marem.  Railway),  67;  ditto  State  Domain,  94;  Japan 
Nine  per  Cents.,  108 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  98 ;  Mexi¬ 
can  Three  per  Cents.,  161 ;  ditto,  1864,  74 ;  Portuguese,  48 ; 
Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  18;  ditto  1872,  17;  Peruvian  Six 
per  Cents.,  1870,  72;  ditto  1872,  594;  Russian  Five  per  Cents., 
1862,  100;  ditto  1872,  99;  ditto  1873,  *100;  Charkof  Azof, 
98 ;  ditto  Nicolai,  84 ;  ditto  Orel,  98 ;  San  Domingo,  9 ;  Sar¬ 
dinian  Five  per  Cents.,  84;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  184; 
ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  83;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  44|; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  68  ex  draw;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1869,  54  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  63J;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents. 
B  and  C ),  834  ;  and  Uruguay,  64. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

The  demand  for  discount  this  week  has  not  been  of  an 
active  character,  while  there  has  been  a  sufficient  supply  of 
money  to  keep  the  rates  for  three  mouths’  bills  at  f  per 
cent,  below  the  Bank  minimum  5  per  cent. 

The  position  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  shown  by  yester¬ 
day’s  return,  is  slightly  improved.  On  Monday  it  was  found 
necessary  to  put  a  check  upon  the  export  of  gold  by  raising 
the  rate  of  discount  from  4  to  5  per  cent.,  but  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  this  exceptional  movement  has  not  had  the  (lesired  effect, 
and  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  further  upward 
movement  will  not  be  necessary,  in  view  of  the  depressed 
nature  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 

This  has  been  a  dull  week  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  with  reference  to  the  course  of  the  Money 
Market,  combined  with  uneasiness  as  regards  the  adoption*  of 
the  new  policy  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  by  its  share¬ 
holders,  it  being  naturally  apprehended  that  competition  and 
small  profits  will  probably  result,  unless,  as  may  very  possibly 
be  the  case,  the  low  fares  may  induce  more  travelling  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public.  The  securities  of  most  of  the 
Home  Railways  have  fluctuated  fractionally  in  both  direc¬ 
tions,  the  lines  which  it  is  apprehended  will  be  the  most 
affected  by  the  Midland  change  showing  the  most  important 
decline, — Caledonian,  Sheffield,  Metropolitan  District,  and 
Brighton  being  the  principal  exceptions.  The  English  Funds 
were  naturally  influenced  unfavourably  by  the  advance  in  the 
Bank-rate,  but,  after  having  partially  recovered  the  fall,  show 
on  the  week  a  relapse  in  the  price  of  J  per  cent.  The  Foreign 
Stock  Market  has  ueen  very  inanimate,  but  there  is  a  rise  of 
1  per  cent,  to  be  noted  in  Argentine,  Brazilian,  Japanese,  and 
Buenos  Ayres  Bonds,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Turkish, 
Spanish,  and  French  have  declined.  Indian  Government 
Guaranteed  Railway  Stocks  have  shown  a  better  tendency,  the 
effects  of  the  late  discussion  having  partly  passed  away. 
Colonial  Government  Securities  and  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  Bonds  ^also  continue  firm,  especially  the  former,  which 
are  rapidly  rising  in  the  favour  of  the  bond  Jide  investor. 
Canadian  and  American  Railway  Securities  have  shown 
clulness  at  slightly  lower  prices,  there  being  little  inquiry  for 
them  while  sojmuch  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  Home 
R  lil  way  Market.  The  Stocks  of  the  different  Dock  Companies 
have  been  iu  demand  at  arise,  but  Anglo-American  Telegraph 
Stock  has  still  further  receded,  the  price  bein^  73^,  showing 
a  fall  of  21.  10s.  on  tlie  week.  During  the  coming  week  much 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  course  of  the  Money  Market,  and 
there  will  be  some  anxiety  felt  as  to  the  probability  of  a 
further  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  becoming  necessary. 

A  heAvy  drawing  of  the  Egyptian  Seven  per  Cent.  Viceroy 
Loan  took  place  to-day,  and  the  numbers  of  the  Bonds  so 
drawn  for  repayment  at  par  will  be  published  on  Tuesday 
next. 

In  the  Home  Railway  Market  Caledonian  Stock  has 
improved  1|  per  cent.  ;  Metropolitan  District  Preference  ^  ; 
Brighton  4  ;  aud  Great  Eastern  ^  per  cent.  On  the  other 
side,  London  and  Northwestern  has  declined  as  much  as 
34  l)er  cent.  ;  Great  Northern  “A”  2\  ;  Great  Western  If; 
— these  lines  being  the  most  prejudiced  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Midland  principle— North  Eastern  and  South  Western 
1  i  ;  Midland,  and  Chatham  Preference  If ;  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  1 ;  South  Eastern  Deferred  f  ;  Metropolitan  J  ; 
North  British  f  ;  Chatham  and  Dover  Ordinary  §  ;  Metro¬ 
politan  District  f  ;  and  Sheffield  Ordinary  f  per  cent.  The 
latest  quotations  are  : — 

Caledonian,  98t ;  Great  Eastern,  414  »  Great  Northern, 
“A,”  1554;  Great  Western,  1131;  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  1424  ;  Brighton,  924;  North  Western,  1471; 
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The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  The  Right  Hon.  John  Bright, 
M.P.  M.P. 

CpMMITTEE  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

The  Marquis  of  Huptly.  |  Sir  Henry  James.  Q.C.,  M.P. 

The  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery.  Sir  William  R.  Drake. 


the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  Sir  William  R.  Drake. 

K.P.  Arthur  D.  Hayter,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Lord  Wolverton.  Charles  de  la  Pryme,  Esq. 

Lord  Kensineton,  M.P.  E.  A.  J.eatham,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Right  Hon.  W.  P.  Adam,  M.P.  S.  Morley,  Esq  ,  M.P. 

Right  Hon.  H.  C.  E.  Childers.  M.P.  J.  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Bight  Hon.  W.  H.  F.  Cogan,  M.P.  T.  B.  Potter,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Hon.  A.  Fulke-Grevllle.  W.  Rathbone,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Gentlemen  desirous  of  joining  the  above  new  West-End  Liberal  Club  as 
Ori^nal  Members  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  at  the 
above  Address. 

There  will  be  a  further  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  for  the  Election  of 
Original  Members,  on  Monday,  SOtn  November  inst. 

By  order, 

RUSSELL  ENGLAND,  Secretary j»ro  fm. 

St.  James’s-street,  14th  November,  1874. 

PROFESSOR  T.  HEWITT  KEY’S  COURSE  on 

COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  at  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  will 
commence  on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  the  26th  of  November,  at  three  o’clock, 
with  a  Lecture  on  ”  Decapitated  Words,”  which  will  be  open  to  the  Public. 


T7RENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pallmall.  MAKART’S 

JL*  Great  Historical  PICTUKE-VENICE  DOING  HOMAGE  to 
CATARINA  CORNARO  — at  the  Twenty  -  second  Annual  Winter 
Exhibition  of  Pictures  by  British  and  Foreign  Artists,  is  now  open  from 
nine  to  six  o'clock. 


QUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETV^—The  Lectures  at 

O  ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGUAM-PLACE,  commence  each 
.ifternoon  at  Four  o’clock  precisely  Nov.  22nd. —  MONCURE  D. 
CONWAY,  Esq.,  on  “The  Fossil  Man  of  Abbeville  and  its  Discoverer.” 

Members’  Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door:— One  Penny, 
Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50.000 
different  Families  in  England.  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  38.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours.Ts. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Serv'ants*  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoes,’’  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOs. ;  “The 
Manual  of  HeraTdry,”400  Engravings,  3s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Gem'alogist,  25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
7s.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate.  58.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  wiMi  engraved 
Crest,  128.  6d.  Registered  letter,  6d.  extra. -T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  (>ueen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume-street  (corner  of  St 
Martiu’sdaue). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  .500  Envelopes,  ail  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


I  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

j  LandsMpe  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
!  Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations 
I  of  Seals  and  Coins. 

AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  3Iuseum,  the  Councils  of 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  I’ulmo- 
paphical,  Hakluyt.  Royal  Geographical,  Numismatical,  and  other  learned 
Soci^ies.— SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees 
and  Printers,  36a  Rathbone -place,  London. 

TiL;isri5r-A.iTT,  cs-eolooist, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

PJ.IVES  INSTRUCTION  iu  MINERALOGY  and 

GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell, 
J ukes,  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  . £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  3Iineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
50  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords 
BO  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  auy  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  flares,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

243, 245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-I-  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

£.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  f^om  Southampton,  vift  the 
Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall -street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


COMPANY. 


RUPTURES.-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

T^HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 
round  the  body,  while  the  r^uisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for¬ 
warded  by  poet,  on  the  circumference  of  the  b<^y  two  inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 


Mr  WHITE,  228  IMccadilly,  London. 


r>AISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

^  ream  of  paper  and  125  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  68.  Nocliarp^e  for  engraving  die.— T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martiu’s-lane). 


Single  Truss,  168.,  218.,  268.  6d.,  and  31b.  6d. :  posta 
is.  6d..  428..  and  52s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical 


e  free.  Double  ditto, 
lit^,  42s.  and  528. 6d.  ; 


nULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
2s.  Cd. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  28.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
bourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C. 


OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

^  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from:— £2  2i. ;  £3  38. ;  £4  48.;  £6  6s.;  £6  Itis. ;  very  ma.ssive,  £10  lOs. ; 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters.  £16  168.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Rings.— T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne- 
street  (corner  of  St  M^tin’s-lane),  W.C. 


V'ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON. — Fifty  best  quality, 

»  28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 


318.  6d.,  428.,  and  528.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  42i,  and  528.  Gd.  ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  Picca¬ 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee-caps,  &c.,  for  vari¬ 
cose  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous.  light  in  texture,  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stockiug.  Price  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d., 
lOs.,  and  16s.  each  ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE.  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


COMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 

Vy  clear  the  skin.  Improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.- ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.U., 
248  Ui^  Holbora.  London. 


Grey  hair.— 248  High  Holborn,.  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  In  effect.  Price 
.3s.  6d.,  58.  6d..  and  lOe  6d. ;  sent  by  postfor  48,  84, and  144 stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  OIL  a  great  hair-grower,  3b.  6d. 


▼  28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  W  edding  .3s.  6d.,  58.  6d.,  and  lOe  6d. ;  sent  by  postlor  48,  84,  an< 

^rdf,  titty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  ISs.  0d.—  BOSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  gr*<^t  hair-grower,  3b.  6d. 

T  ffvtvf  oik  rauaf  lArarnor  £\f  fif  _ - _ _ _ —  - 


^trtiaVluBe), 


Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  98. 
^  be  following  are  ready Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
f-Miperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York. 
»fom  1070  to  1870- the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
•no  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Com- 
o»onera  Also  Twtdve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono- 
«>»ms.  Four  Sheeto  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  cresU  are 
nai^.  The  whole  seritsof  6,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  1.  CUL- 
^kTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume- 
•weet  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 


QPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedUy  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  38.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Holborn,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,  3a.  6d. ; 
Face  Powder,  Is. 


$ay  and  MarUu’s.- Hair  Dye,  3s.  6d. ; 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  eause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  u  guaranteed  oy  ALEX.  ROSS^  It  is  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothin  objectionable  In  It. 
Price  lOt.  6d.,  sent  for  ftampt.->248  High  Holborn,  London. 
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'^PHE  ANNUAL  EECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 
JL  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  TilBEE  MILLIONS. 


T7»PPS’S  COCOA.  —  BREAKFAST 

1  ^  ••  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  lawa  which  eovorn 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application^  Ik 
fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  hasprovided  our  ^ 
tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  tha/a 
stitution  niav  be  graduallv  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  e^* 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  arou^  i 
ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak- point.  We  may  es^ne 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blmd  and  * 
properly  nourished  frame.” — See  article  in  the  Civil  Service  Gazette,  ***'*  * 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  in  packets  (in  tins  for  abroad)  labelled— 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedl&.strret 
and  170  Piccadilly.  Works— Euston-road  and  Camden  Town,  London. 

Makers  oj  Epps's  Glycerine  Jujubes  for  Throat  Irritation. 


I.^IFTY  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanced 
^  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease¬ 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH. 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rentt  o  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 
30  Southampton  •buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery  lane. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advice  to  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep  free 
from  headache,  relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assua^'  the 
weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervous  me^  and 
regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  y^ou  will  provide  yourself  with 
that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Moinh»r 

_ _  ¥ _ 1 _ At _  '  vtssurr 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30South- 

ampton-huildings.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied. 

Purchases  and  .sales  eflected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o'clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNL 
of  the  College  of  I’bysicians,  London),  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  Is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consanption 
Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often 
diseases.  Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Dierrhcea,  and  is  the  only  specific 
in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
Palpitation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Cancer,  Toothache,  &c. 

FV'om  Dr.  B.  J.  Boulton  and  Co,,  Homcastle. 

We  have  made  pretty  extensive  use  of  Chlorodime  in  our  practice  latdvt 
and  look  upon  it  as  an  excellent  direct  Sedative  and  Anti- spasmodic.  It 
seems  to  allay  pain  and  irritation  in  whatever  organ,  and  from  whatever 
cause.  It  induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  quietude  not  obtainable  by  any 
other  remedy,  and  it  seems  to  possess  this  great  advantage  over  all  other 
Sedatives  that  it  leaves  no  unpleasant  after  effects. 

CAUTION. — BEWABB  OP  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS*. 

Caution.— Vice  Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Coius 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  story 
of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to 
say  had  been  sworn  to. —  See  Times,  I3tb  July,  1804. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  Ud.,28.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  Is  genuine  without  the 
words  “  DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle, 

Sole  Manufacturer,  J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  RusseU-street, 
Bloomsbury,  London. 


G  BOWLER,  BUILDER  and  CONTRACTOR— 

•  Every  description  of  house  repairing  and  decorating  executed  by 
skilled  workmen  quickly  and  at  moderate  charges.  Shops,  warehouses,  and 
offices  refitted  and  altered.  Estimates  supplied.— GEORGE  BOWLES, 
51  Queen’s  road,  Bayswatcr,  W. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
ectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
Rea  Seal.  Pink  Label, and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHA.N’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

I*  CONDIMENTS. 

K.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Pruprielurs  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Coudiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
Imitation  of  theirgoods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
stre<>t,  Caveudish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


HEALTHY  DIGESTION 


Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  human  frame  as  healthy  digestive  organs 
and  when  they  are  impaired,  tlie  popular  and  professional  remedy  is 

Sold  as  Wine  in  bottles  from  38.,  Lozenges  in  boxes  from  28. 6d.,  Globules 
in  bottles  from  28.,  and  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  bottles  at  58.  each,  by  all  Chemists, 
and  the  Manufacturers. 

THOMAS  MOHSON  AND  SON, 

124  Soutliampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


ARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION.— T 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested 
e, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  th< 


LEA  &  PERRINS^  SAUCE. 

THE  WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PEIIUINS*  SAUCE.  P.eware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  ail  bottles  and  labels. 
Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London  ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


'^cleanliness.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Re6Ded  BLACK 

^  I.EAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  Ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

\V.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  it.  12  Sobo-square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION. — There  are  several  imitations. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  AND  LASTING  FBAGBANCE^ 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  fid.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  5IARSH.  LAMBETH. 
Order  of  your  Chemist.  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  th 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  dT03 
HEARTBURN,  H  EADACH  E,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapt 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  I 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guarantee*!  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing 
Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  l*rice  Is.  fid.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
Angel  Parsage,  93  Upueh  Tiiame8-8treet.  London,  E.C. 


T>ERNARD  QUARITCH’S  GENERAL  CATALOGUE 
I  >  of  BOOKS,  arranged  in  Classes.  One  Volume,  thick  8vo 
of  which  the  last  110  pp.  contain  an  ALPHABETICAL  INDEX  in 
columns,  half-red  morocco.  ^  . 

The  prices  affixed  to  each  article  represent,  In  all  cases, 
market  value.  The  books  througiiout  are  in  good  condition,  and  pw  • 

'I  he  Index  comprises  about  28,000  separate  entries,  while  the  cai  n 
Itself  includes  some  23,000  works,— the  rare-t,  the  most  valuably  f„ni*rior 
most  iisaIiiI  pvbp  aHHi-ntiiipd  in  miv  issued  bv  a  bookseller,  and  fup 


OLLOWAY’S  PILLS. 


CoMFouT  for  Everyone.—  It  is 
X  1  essential  for  health  that  every  organ  of  the  body  be  fully  competent 
and  duly  prepared  for  the  natural  execution  of  its  appropriate  function, 
which  cannot  be  .the  case  under  great  transitions  of  temperature,  unless 
some  correctial  medicine  be  taken  occasionally.  When  the  chilling’  winds 
of  spring  are  succeeded  by  siiiumer  heat,  and  this  again  gives  place  to 
autuiiiiial  ciiills.the  liver  and  skin  can  only  be  maintained  in  etlicieiit  action 
by  some  such  alterative  medicine  as  ilolloway’s  noted  Pills,  which  regulate 
the  circulation,  cool  the  system,  and  fortify  the  nerves.  In  our  variable 
climate  marshy  districts,  occasional  doses  of  these  purifying,  ooolimr  and 
aperient  Pills  ill  prove  most  efficient  preservers  of  health.^  ’ 


^PO  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  ant 

I  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST3I ENTS,  published 
Thursday  in  eacii  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  or 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets,  &c.,  with  ant 
of  safe  Investments  payinv  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d,  ] 
58.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchang 
London,  E.C. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Adyertisementsi 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


84  FLEET-STEEET,  E.O.  LIZZIE.  By  Lady  DuFFUS  IIardy.  3  vols. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,"  April  29th,  1872. 

“  THE  TTilBVNE  is  beyond  compare  the  mast  ir^fluential  Newspaper  in 
America ;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  ‘  leading  Journal  ’  is  in 
England." 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THFI  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  In  New  York,  olrcnlates 
In  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banklng^  Houses,  Ao.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving;  New 
Tork  for  Entrland. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  ‘  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver* 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  '•  SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1872. 

“  For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  .T.  T.  Highland,  The  New  York  Tribone  Office,  84  Fieet* 
street,  E.C. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  THE  VATICAN. 

This  day,  8vo,  2s.  6d.,  the  TWENTY-SECOND  THOUSAND. 

THE  VATICAN  DECREES  IN  THEIR  BEARING 
ON  CIVIL  ALLEGIANCE; 

A  Political  Expostulation. 

By  tub  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 
Immediately,  price  6d., 

THE  PEOPLE’S  EDITION  of  the  ABOVE  WORK 
FOR  GENERAL  CIRCULATION. 

JOHN  MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 

BEETON’S  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL.— FIFTEENTH  SEASON. 

Price  Is.,  postage  2d., 

THE  F  I  J  I  A  D  ; 

OR, 

ENGLISH  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

By  an  Author  of  ‘The  Siliad,’  and  Others. 

Besides  other  Articles,  tlie  Contents  will  comprise 

Wise  Men  In  Pursuit  of  Venus .  By  Sindbad. 

Sweet  William  and  his  Big  Mark . .  By  Reitmann. 

Fxit  of  Ghidlssus .  By  You-Go. 

Bendizzy;  or.  The  Hero  as  Msuician .  By  Carlee. 

Second  finss  Ics  for  English  Riders.  A  Myth  of 
the  Midlands. 

Sid  Mak-ny-on .  By  Loi'kup. 

King  Kolfee’s  Umbrella .  By  Corporal  Kates. 

Seisidaeus  the  Solitary  .  By  Menuyson. 

Oladissus  in  Ilium.  A  Homeric  Study. 

Tlie  Lay  of  St.  Chignon .  By  Herr  Dresser. 

Ttie  Oriental  Congress  .  By  the  Barber  Brothers. 

New  Scamps  for  Old  .  By  the  Captain  of  the 

Forty  Thieves. 

A  IhiReyite  Pilgrimage .  By  Wagoner. 

Inns  and  Outs;  or.  The  Fight  at  St.  Stephen's. 

•lohn  Brightrnann  Catechised .  By  Bamum.  1 

Msit  of  the  Caliph.— Very  Special  Report.  | 


NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Mr.  S.  O.  Beeton,  ns  his  advertisements  proclaim,  has  been  (notwithstand¬ 
ing  our  protest  and  legal  agreement  to  the  contrary)  concerned  in  the 
production  of  another  Annua],  which,  for  well-founded  reasons,  we  have 
objected  to  publish  or  be  in  any  way  connected  with.  We  have  in  con¬ 
sequence  made  arrangements  with  an  Author  of  ‘  The  Siliad*  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Beeton's  Annual  in  such  an  attractive  form  as  to  commend  Itself 
to  popular  favour  and  support. 


“  A  charming  and  interesting  story,  replete  with  taste,  judgment,  and 
spirit.  The  theme  of  woman  s  love  is  worked  out  with  thrilling  and 
enchaining  power.*’—  Court  JoumaL 

MY  STGRY.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

•  PATTY,’ kc.  3  vols. 

DARKNESS  and  DAWN.  A  Russian  Tale. 

By  ANNIE  GRANT.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  DUCHESS 
of  EDINBURGH.  2  vols..  81s. 

“  There  is  much  in  this  book  to  Interest  and  excite,  besides  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Russian  people  and  scenery,  which  form  the  groundwork  of  the 
romance” — Athenceum. 

HOPE  MEREDITH.  By  the  Author  of 

•ST.  OLAVE’S.’  »TOl». 

"This  interesting  novel  will  afford  its  readers  much  entertainment  and 
amusement.” — Messenger. 

A  ROSE  in  JUNE.  By  Mrs.  Olipuant, 

Author  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  kc.  2  vols.,  218. 

*‘  One  of  the  best  stories  we  owe  to  Mrs.  Olipbant.”—  Times. 

The  UNKIND  WORD.  By  the  Author  of 

’JOHN  HALIFAX.*  Cheap  Edition,  As.,  bound  and  Illustrated. 
Forming  the  New  Volume  of  “HURST  and  BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD  LIBRARY.” 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Pablishers,  13  Great  Marlborough-street. 
Now  ready,  New  Edition,  in  2  vola,  8vo,  price  2-ia, 

SUPEKNATURAL  RELIGION : 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  REALITY  OF  DIVINE  REVELATION. 

A  New  Edition,  being  the  Third. 

“The  writer  of  ’Supernatural  Religion*  has  conferred  a  boon  on  all 
students  of  theology.”—  Westminster  Review. 

“The  book  proceeds  from  a  man  of  ability,  a  scholar,  and  reasoner,  whvse 
discussions  nre  conducted  in  a  judicial  method.”—  Athenaum. 

’*  By  far  the  most  decisive,  trenchant,  and  far-reaching  of  the  direct  con¬ 
tributions  to  theological  controversy  that  have  been  made  in  this  genera¬ 
tion."— Fortnightly  Review. 

’’  It  is  not  often  that  the  gifts  and  acquirements  necessary  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  so  masterly  and  exhaustive  a  treatise  as  the  present  are  united  in 
the  same  person.”— /’o/I  Mall  Gazette. 

“  VVe  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  learned  and  able  work.  .  .  .  The 
masterly  examination  of  the  evidences  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  in  these  volumes,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  an  unparalleled  specimen 
in  the  English  language.”-  Spectator. 

London  ;  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


London :  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Warwick  bouse, 
E.C. 


Fatemoster- 


Just  published,  in  post  8vo,  price  As.,  cloth, 

Ten  years  of  gentleman  farming  at 

BLENNEUHASSKT  with  CO-OPERATIVE  OBJECTS.  By  W. 
LAWSON,  C.  D.  HUNTER,  F.C.S. ;  and  others. 

London :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 

NOTICE. 

Shortly  wrlll  be  published,  price  One  Shilling,  No.  I.  of 

Anew  illustrated  monthly  magazine, 

conducted  ^  W.  H.  C.  NATION.— AH  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Office,  44a  Catherine-street,  Strand. 

TT'RANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR.  Military  Technolo<,rical 
X?  Dictionary  in  German,  French,  and  English  (dedicated  by  permission 
to  H  R.  11.  the  late  Prince  Consort).  By  Sir  GEORGE  DUCKETT,  Bart., 
late  Major,  kc. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 

KE-ISSUE  OF  THACKERAY'S  WORKS, 

WITH  ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I  lu  22  Monthly  Volumes,  large  crown  8vo,  price  6e.  6d.,  boards. 

Now  ready, 

VANITY  FAIR.  Volume  II. 

With  19  Page  Illustrations  and  numerous  Woodcuts, 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  lA  Waterloo-place. 

On  the  28th  November  (One  Sbilling),  No.  180, 

rpHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER. 

■  With  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  DU  MAUKIER  and  II. 
ALLINGHAM. 

C0KTBMT8 : 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD.  (With  M  Ill^tratlon.) 

Tji _ Converging  Courses.  LIII.  — Concurritur ;  IIorB  Momeiito. 

Llt._Aft'?The*Sb^k.  LV.-nte  »«art;h  following:  ”  Bathsbeba 
Bnldwood.”  L VI.— Beauty  in  Loneliness :  After  all.  LVII.— A  Foggy 

Night  and  Morning:  Conclusion.  Vr..iwh  ,.f 

SECRET  AFFINITIES;  a  Pantheistic  I<antasy,  from  the  Iriutb  ul 

Theophlle  Gautier  .  -  ^ 

HKYWOOD’S  DRAMATIC  WORKS. 

THkVokVkYOF  TIIK  ITALIAN  DIALECTS:  NORTH  ITALY. 
THOUGHTS  <>F  A  COUNTRY  CRITIC. 

THREE*  n-L^niERS.  (With  an  Illustration.)  XVI.— Spring-time. 
XVI I. —Only  a  Basket  of  Primroses.  XVI II.— Confidences.  XIX.— 
The  First  Message  Home. 

London ;  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-pUe*. 
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THE  REV.  SIR  EDWARD  REPPS  JODRELL,  BART 


To  Messrs.  FELTOE  and  SONS,  26  Condait-street,  Bond-street,  W.  When  at  Sail  I  received  an 
Analytical  Report  of  your  SPECIALITY  SHERRY,  and  you  must  forgive  me  for  saying  that  at  first  I 
regarded  the  whole  matter  as  a  most  egregious  piece  of  humbug.  Having,  however,  tasted  the  wine  in 
(|ue8tion,  and  found  it  most  agreeable  to  the  palate,  I  determined,  on  my  own  responsibility,  to  have  it 
analysed  for  myself,  having  fully  also  determined  previously  to  expose  any  hoax  jpro  hono  publico,  or  to  give 
you  the  benefit  of  the  analysis  should  it  turn  out  in  your  favour.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  forward  you 
Professor  Redwood’s  (of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain)  Analysis,  which  says  more  than  I 
can  express.  I  am  very  particular  as  to  the  wine  I  drink,  and  as  I  have  been  hitherto  buying  everyday 
Sherry  at  60s.  a  dozen,  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  now  that  I  can  purchase  w'ine  of  equal  strength  and  superior 
bouquet  at  half  that  price.  This  should  be  known  to  the  general  public,  and  you  can  make  any  use  you 
deem  proper  of  this  letter,  and  also  of  Professor  Redwood’s  most  elaborate  analysis. — Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed),  EDWARD  REPPS  JODRELL,  21  Portland-place,  London,  Dec.  9,  1873. 


FELTOE  AND  SONS 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY 


(Established  59  Years) 


ARE  SOLE  PROPRIETORS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  THE 


Tt  has  been  Exhibited  as  a  DIETETIC  by  Special  Permission  in  the  Museum  of  the 


Is  Adopted  and  Recommended  by  nearly 


2.000  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 


“FREE  FROM  ACIDITY  AND  MEAT.'’— The  British  Medical  Journal. 

“  VALUABLE  FOR  GOUTY  OR  URIC  ACID  TENDENCIES.”— Dr.  Haedwioke,  Metropolitan  Analyst. 

“  HAS  A  GREAT  MEDICAL  REPUTATION.”— Jfedtcol  Record. 

“  CONTAINS  NOTHING  FOREIGN  TO  THE  GRAPE.”— Professor  Redwood. 

“TO  THE  MEAL  OF  A  PATIENT  SUFFERING  PROM  DYSPEPSIA  IT  WOULD  BE  VALUABLE.”— 
.Medical  Times. 

“  UNADULTERATED  GRAPE-JUICE.”- UiuVed  Service  Gazette. 

“  A  REMARKABLE  FINE  PURE  PALE  WINE.”— T/ie  Standard. 

“THE  OLD-FASHIONED  NUTTY  FLAVOUR.”— Court /oumol. 

“THE  REV.  SIR  EDWARD  REPPS  JODRELL,  BART.,  HAS  DONE  AN  ACT  OP  KINDNESS  TO 
THE  PUBLIC.”— CAurc*  Review. 


30s.  per  DOZEN.  £18  per  QUABTER  CASE.  Cash  only.  Carriage  Paid. 

CONDUIT-STREET,  LONDON;  MANCHESTER  AND  BRIGHTON. 


Printtd  by  CHARLES  W.  REYNELL,  at  16  Little  Pulteney- street,  In  the  Parish  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  and  Published  by 
EDITARD  DALLOW,  at  7  Soathampton-itreet.  Strand,  London,  In  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Satubdat,  November  21, 


